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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


PATE Game Lands pay financial dividends as well as recreational divi- 

dends. Geod game management on these areas includes among other things 
the sensible harvesting of certain timber. Sometimes it is necessary to remove 
mature trees where the stands are especially thick in order to make room 
for new ones. Such cuttings or thinnings let sunlight filter into the forests 
which encourages the growth of succulent plants that are readily eaten by 
deer and other forest wildlife. 


Some cuttings provide pulp or chemical wood; others saw logs like those 
being scaled on the truck above. Scaling the logs at the left is Tom McKeon 
the assistant on one of the Commission’s wildlife management projects. Tally- 
ing McKeon’s figures is Sam Kern the land utilization assistant in the Com- 
mission’s northcentral division. Project workmen in the background are 
moving other logs into place for loading. 


Through such undertakings the sportsmen receive some cash return on 
their investment and wildlife benefits as a result. The temporary browse 
which is provided when timber is harvested is quickly eaten by deer and the 
branches, which are often made into piles, furnish ideal cover fot small 
forest game. Den trees are also left standing for cavity nesters such as rac- 
coons, squirrels, and other tree-inhabiting creatures. 

DO NOT REDUCE THE DIVIDENDS WHICH ACCRUE FROM GAME 
LANDS BY DESTROYING THE CAPITAL INVESTMENT—PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES! 
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§ Christmas approaches, people everywhere relive the 
old year and weigh its joys and sorrows, its disap- 
intments and achievements against those of other 
ears. The Game Commission is no exception. We have 
reviewed the past twelve months and we are happy— 
happy because the wildlife conservation program pro- 
_ gressed encouragingly—happy because of the many 
’ friends who made that progress possible. The wild- 
lings of the fields, woods and forests have no way of ex- 
ressing their appreciation of the many things which 
Beve been done to help them by so many groups and in- 
dividuals. We of the Commission must proffer their 
thanks, and we do it most sincerely and most humbly. 

We thank our Governor and our lawmakers for what 
has been done to help us; the sportsmen for their many 
worthy projects; our educators and teachers for making 
conservation an integral part of the school program; 
the sports writers, press, radio and television for stimu- 
lating interest in the cause; the Future Farmers, Boy 
Scouts and other youth groups for having furnished 
food and cover for wildlife; other state, federal and 
private conservation agencies for their splendid coopera- 
tion; the Women’s Bird and other civic and nature 
clubs for their active participation; and the publishers 
of our literature for their interest and dependability. 

We are everlastingly grateful to the landowners of 
the Commonwealth, and especially to our Farm-Game 
and Rabbit Farm Cooperators for their generosity and 
their assistance; our deputies for their faithfulness; our 
field and office personnel for their loyalty and hard 
work; and our executives for their efficient and impartial 
administration. 

And so, with gratefulness to all who made conditions 
for Nature’s children so much better during 1951, we 
extend our best wishes for the merriest Christmas ever. 
May the New Year find all of us pulling together to 
make 1952 the biggest and best in Pennsylvania’s long 
history of wildlife conservation. 
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eey TGH! Ugh! angrily snorted 

Karoniasa (meaning “New 
Sky”) Swamp on July 17, 1922. Little 
wonder. A messenger brought him 
word that his wife Tekonwakonian 
(“Two Rivers’) had just presented 
him: with a brand new papoose, and 
of all things—a squaw. 

The first born to this couple who 
lived on the shores of the St. Lawr- 
ence River in the St. Regis, Mohawk 
Indian Reservation at Hogansburg, 
Franklin ‘County, New York, was a 


boy. Papa Swamp hoped that the 
second child would also be a boy: 
then he would have two braves to 
roam the forests with him in search 
of game. But a squaw!—Ugh! 


The newcomer was 
named Karonianonron (‘Expansive 
Sky”). Later in life she chose the 
name of Anna. Today she is Mrs. 
William E. Johnson of Summerville, 


promptly 


“Phe a Way 
Y Stung Hw, 


By W. C. Shaffer 


% 


Photo by A. L. Lewis Studio. 


Jefferson County, Pennsylvania, the 
mother of two delightful — black 
haired, dark eyed youngsters; a girl 
three, the boy one. Both children 
resemble their mother and unmistak- 
ably bear the imprint of their ma- 
ternal ancestors, the Mohawk In- 
dians of the Iroquois Confederacy. 

Little did the Swamps dream that 
on the late afternoon of October 16, 
1951, this daughter was to achieve 
a distinction that never again can be 
equalled in Pennsylvania: Anna 
Johnson killed a six point buck deer, 
weighing 135 pounds (hog dressed) 
with a bow and arrow—the first per- 
son to report such a killing in the 
new Pennsylvania special archery 
season. 

The 1951 session of the legislature 
passed the bill which would permit 
the killing of deer with bow and 
arrow. Governor John S._ Fine 
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promptly approved the legislation on 


- June 28, 1951. The Game Commis- 
» sion, authorized to set the open 


season, declared male deer with two 
or more points to an antler to be 
legal quarry between October 15 and 
October 27, 1951, Sunday excepted. 

Mrs. Johnson was now definitely 
interested; so much so that on Oc- 
tober 10, the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Revenue, as issuing agents 
for the special permits, mailed to hr 
permit 2557. 

From this point the story goes like 
this: 

“On the first day of the season our 

rty hunted unsuccessfully in the 
Munderf-Richardsville section of Jef- 
ferson County. Returning home that 
evening my three year old daughter 
was angry—even refusing to sit on my 
lap—because Mommy didn’t get a 
deer.” 

“Miles Garvin, a member of our 
party, suggested that on the follow- 
ing day we hunt a section in the 
Boone Mountain, Huston Township, 
Clearfield County, with which he was 
familiar. This area lies about five 
miles north of Penfield. Having no 
better place in mind we all agreed. 
I was the only woman among eight 
in our party which included my hus- 
band.” 


“Shortly after seven in the morn- 
ing, Miles placed several of us on 
watches. He and two other archers 
circled some deer which we had ob- 
served feeding in the fields. An hour 
passed; nothing happened. Then five 
antlerless deer came so close to me 
that I could have touched them with 
my bow. Other drives that morning 
were unsuccessful; then we had 
lunch.” : 


“Shortly after noon while I was 
standing on watch Miles saw a buck 
deer headed towards me. Unaware 
that the deer was nearby, apparently 
I turned my head to watch in the 
opposite direction. At any rate I 
didn’t see it.” 


“Two-thirty found us back in the 
Boone Mountain section. On the 
first drive while I was on watch a 
doe came through quite some dis- 
tance away.” 


“Another deer came into sight in 
the distance. I couldn’t see whether 
it was a buck or not. When within 
about forty yards from me it shook 
its head as if to free its horns from 
the brush. Then I saw the antlers! 
Nocking my arrow, I fired. The ar- 
row imbedded itself in the deer’s left 
shoulder. It hesitated a moment. 
Slowly the deer moved away diag- 
onally to me. About seventy-five 
yards distant it stopped, broad side. 
Racing towards the deer I loosed a 
second arrow from about forty yards, 
which hit the deer again in the left 
shoulder about three inches higher 
than the point where the first arrow 
had entered. The deer dropped. (As 
in Longfellow’s immortal Hiawatha 
—“Like a wasp it buzzed and stung 
him!”) I ran up to it and from about 
ten yards drove a third arrow into 
its neck.” 


“Did the experience frighten me? 
No, I was quite calm until after the 
deer was dead. Then I tried to call 
for help, but honestly—the words just 
wouldn’t come out of my mouth. 
Walter Rodgers, one of the members 
of our party saw the entire incident 
and arrived very soon.” 

‘All three arrows remained in the 
body of the deer. The first was driven 
six inches deep breaking a rib: the 
second was imbedded two _ inches 
deep in the shoulder bone. The head 
of the third arrow passed through the 
neck protruding about an_ inch.” 
(Stanley Forbes, Game Commission 
Research Technician, who examined 
the jaw bones of the deer, found the 
animal to be slightly less than 314 
years of age). 

Mrs. Johnson a five foot three, one 
hundred and twenty pound, black 
haired, dark eyed woman uses a 30 
pound lemonwood bow with 26 inch 
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metal broadhead arrows. No sights 
were used; aiming was instinctive. 
Querried as to any previous hunt- 
ing experience she added that she 
had none prior to October 15, 1951. 
In fact she has never discharged a 
firearm in her life. ‘““My father died 
when I was quite young. There was 
no time for hunting. I had to work 
to help support my mother, brothers 
and sisters. My husband dislikes 
hunting but enjoys archery. We prac- 
tice together in our back yard, when 
household duties and the care of our 
two children permit. Two years ago 
we joined the Pine Creek Archery 
Club, a branch of the Emerickville 
Sportsmen’s Club. Occasionally we 
find time to do a little range firing.” 
Mrs. Johnson also has other accom- 
plishments to her credit. She is a 
graduate beautician, an expert basket 
weaver and served two years in the 
Medical Corps of the WAC’s as an 
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ambulance driver at Camp Pickett, 
Virginia. ; 

Proudly we salute Anna Johnson as 
a sportswoman and heartily~ ~congratu- 
late her upon her success, hastening 
to add that it couldn’t have happened 
to a nicer person. 

What disposition was made of the 
deer? Well, the head is in the proc. 
ess of tnounting, the three arrows are 
carefully tucked away—to refresh fond 
memories in later years of ari historic 
day afield in Penn’s Woods, and the 
venison is in cold storage. 

Anna’s sincere hope is that she’ can 
gather together her three sisters, two 
brothers and her fifty-seven year old 
mother to enjoy a traditional Indian 
venison feast. Missing, but not for- 
gotten, will be her father, Karoniasa 
Swamp, who departed this world for 
the happy hunting ground in 1933, 
unaware of the latest accomplishment 
of his distinguished daughter. 

. The End. 











HOW TO SECURE AN ANTLERLESS DEER 
HUNTING LICENSE 


Application forms for anterless deer hunting licenses can be ob- 
tained from any County Treasurer, any hunting license issuing agent, 
the Pennsylvania Department of Revenue or the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


To obtain an anterless deer license, first secure your resident or 
nonresident hunting license, then submit a completed application 
and the fee of $1.10 to either the County Treasurer in the county in 
which you intend to hunt or to the Department of Revenue, Room 
304, Finance Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, naming the county 


for which license is desired. 


The antlerless season is December 14 and 15 only. Licenses are 


not transferable, valid only in the county for which issued, and are 
void if the holder kills a deer during either the regular buck season 


or the special archery season. | 


Although there are three separate deer seasons this year, -each 


hunter is permitted to kill only one deer during the combined seasons. 
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rap sila 


By Thomas A. Forbes 


ORE than one-third of the rab- 
bits released on lands open to 
public shooting in Pennsylvania are 
trapped by conservation-minded  in- 
dividuals during the winter months 
on areas closed to public hunting. 
Sportsmen realize that a covert de- 
pleted by gunning in the open season 


needs breeding stock in order to pro- 
vide a reasonable amount of shooting 
in the fall. 

According to the Biennial Report 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion for 1949-1950 imported western 
rabbits were of such quality that 
the mortality rate after liberation ran 
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excessively high. Each imported rab- 
bit cost the Commission $1.13. 


Undeveloped land _ within the 
limits of municipalities and suburban 
residential districts appears to pro- 
vide an ideal habitat for rabbits; as 
any amateur gardener who attempts 
to start a crop of beans in the early 
spring or the suburbanite whose 
shrubs and young trees are denuded 
of bark during the winter can testify. 
These areas are natural rabbit farms 
and property owners are delighted 
to grant permission to set traps for 
rabbits on their land. 


For each rabbit trapped and turned 
over alive and in good condition to 
an officer of the Game Commission, 
the Commission pays seventy-five 
cents. 


An individual desiring to engage 
in a rabbit trapping project corres- 
ponds with the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission at Harrisburg and secures 
a trapping permit. An officer of the 
Game Commission within whose 
jurisdiction the rabbits will be 
trapped will make personal contact 
with the trapper, after the permit is 
issued, and deliver box traps and a 
holding pen. The holding pen con- 
sists of a box divided into six in- 
dividual compartments. Traps are 
visited daily by the trapper and 
rabbits placed in the holding pen at 
the trappers residence where they 
are picked up at designated intervals 
by an officer of the Game Commis- 
sion. The rabbits collected in this 
manner are taken to areas open to 
public shooting and released. 


Traps are distributed immediately 
following the big game season and 
the trapping period ends during the 
latter part of February before the 
first litter of young rabbits is due in 
the locality. 


If you plan to trap rabbits take ad- 
vantage of the early snows to select 
the area in which you will locate 
your traps. Take note and mark the 
runways used by the rabbits. Al- 
though they forage widely for food 


rabbits follow well defined runways 
in traveling from one part of their 
range to another. 

Apples make excellent bait. Cut a 
medium sized apple into quarters and 
rub a piece on the sides of the trap 
at the entrance and rub lightly over 
the outside of the wire screening at 
the back of the trap. Stand the trap 
on end and drop the apple quarters 
into the trap so that they will be in 
the small well next to the wire screen, 
Make certain that the door and the 
trip board work freely. Clean out any 
foreign material that would interfere 
with their operation. A _ narrow 
bladed putty knife is an excellent 
tool to carry on the trap line. With 
it frozen material may be loosened 
and removed so that the trip board 
and door function properly. 


To set the trap after it has been 
baited, place the trap in the desired 
location with the back or screen end 
facing the direction of prevailing 
winds so that snow will not drift 
into the doorway. Insert one hand 
into the trap and hold the door 
against the top of the trap with your 
thumb. With your little finger raise 
the front of the trip board. Then 
with the thumb and index finger pull 
the wire trigger forward until it sup- 
ports the bottom edge of the door. 
Check the trap by tipping up the 
front end of the trip board to see that 
the whole setup works easily. 

Each time that you visit your traps 
you should check each one by trip 
ping it by hand. This is especially 
necessary in cold weather as moisture 
often freezes in some part of the 
mechanism so that the weight of a 
rabbit will not be sufficient to tilt the 
trip board. 

To transvort the rabbits from the 
traps to the holding pen, a two 
bushel, cotton, scratch feed bag 
secured from your local feed dealer 
provides a convenient and safe car 
rier. The bag can be folded and car- 
ried in a pocket when not in use. 


Contrary to popular belief rabbit 
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ears are not designed to be used as 
handles to remove a rabbit from your 
trap. A rabbit has a powerful thrust 
with its hind legs and if lifted by the 
ears will jerk and kick, creating a 
roblem to get it into your bag which 
must be held open with one hand. If 
you do succeed you will probably 
have the hand holding the mouth of 
the bag scratched painfully by the 
flying claws of the rabbit. I use a safe 
and easy method of transferring the 
rabbit from the trap to the bag and 
from the bag to the holding pen with 
little danger of the rabbit slipping 
from my grasp and scaping and which 
does not injure or cause any apparent 
discomfort to the rabbit. 


Stand the trap on end, door end 
up. Shake the trap so that the rabbit 
slides to the bottom as it is generally 
crouched against the door end of 
the trap. Push the door open and 
reach into the trap and grasp the 
rabbit with the thumb and first three 
fingers of the hand around the back 
immediately forward of the hind 
quarters. The fingers and thumb 
form a small circle around the thin 
section of the rabbit between the 
chest bone structure and the hind 
quarters. A rabbit held firmly with 
this hold will remain quiet after one 
or two efforts to escape and can be 
inserted into the bag without danger 
of having a hand raked by the rab- 
bits claws. 

Keep count of the rabbits and the 
date, place, weather, and ground 
conditions under which they were 
caught. A record of this kind can be 
referred to in succeeding seasons and 
it beats trying to remember where, 
when, and how many rabbits were 
taken. As rabbits are trapped from 
an area the interval between catches 
increases. After you have kept a 
record for one season you will have 
a pretty good guide for determining 
the length of time that you should 
leave your traps in one area and the 
number of rabbits that you can ex- 
pect to trap in that location. You 


need not expect to get all the rabbits 
in any given area. I find that plenty 
are left for breeding purposes. 

The officer of the Game Commis- 
sion will keep his own record of the 
rabbits he collects from your holding 
pen and following the end of the 
trapping season you will be paid by 
check in one lump sum sent directly 
to you from the office of the Game 
Commission for the total number of 
rabbits that you have trapped. 


To facilitate the work of the col- 
lector, I place a sign in one of the 
windows of my residence which can 
be seen from the highway. On the 
sign I mark the number of rabbits 
which I have in my holding pen. If 
I have been fortunate and have more 
than two the collector will carry an 
empty holding pen and exchange it 
for the one containing the rabbits. If 
my luck has been poor and a zero 
shows on the sign the collector saves 
the time necessary to examine per- 
sonally the holding pen for rabbits. 
Holding pens should be placed, if 
possible, in a tool shed, garage, or 
other outbuilding that is unlocked 
and is accessable at all times to the 
collector. Rabbits held more than 
twenty-four hours should be given 
some lettuce or cabbage leaves or a 
piece of apple for food. They will 
not need any water. 

There are more dividends in run- 
ning a winter trap line than the 
money received for the rabbits. Preda- 
tors are occasionly caught in the 
traps. The opossum is the most fre- 
quent of the unwanted guests in my 
locality. As the opossum likes a diet 
of the eggs of ground nesting birds, 
ringneck pheasant and quail nests 
suffer where these animals are present. 
Opossums are on the unprotected list 
until September 1, 1952. What has 
been said about the opossum also ap- 
plies to the skunk. Dispose of him too 
if caught in your box trap and that 
brings up the very natural question 
of how? If you have a permit to 
carry a revolver part of the problem 
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is solved. This is how I would suggest 
you let a skunk out of the trap. Stand 
at the side and use a long stick to 
roll the trap over on its top. If the 
door does not fall down push it open 
with the stick while standing well to 
the side of the front entrance. It has 
been my good. fortune in five seasons 
of trapping that I have never trapped 
a skunk. I have read of folks who 
have made pets of them and that a 
skunk will not use his peculiar power 
if you let him alone. But I want that 
trap and I am afraid that he will 
guess that I have designs on his per- 
son when I find him in it. I only hope 
that I find out that he is in the trap 
before he decides I am his enemy. 

Not all the game that you see is in 
your traps. Make it a habit, especi- 
ally when snow covers the ground, to 
look over the area seventy-five yards 
or more ahead and on each side. 
Many times, if you stop, your eyes 
will pick up movement which turns 
out to be rabbits or ringneck pheas- 
ants that do not welcome your com- 
pany. On such occasions I always 
speculate on how game probably does 
exactly the same thing when I am 
gunning in the fall and I never see 
it, due to its protective coloration. 
One day in the early part of February 
I ran the trap line in the late after- 
noon during a snow storm accom- 
panied by a cold wind. In a brier 
patch ahead of me I saw several ring- 
necks running over the snow. When 
the birds raised, they flew only a 
short distance. As they were going in 
the same direction as my trap line, 
I raised them three separate times in 
a distance of approximately a hun- 
dred yards. On the last rise they flew 
across a corn stubble field and I 
counted twenty-three birds. Surely, I 
think to myself, some of those birds 
or their off-spring will move to open 
shooting ground in the immediate 
vicinity before next November. 

Out in the territory where the 
setter and I do our hunting we found 
a covey of quail on the next to the 
last day of the open season. There 


were about twenty birds and we 
worked them for the pleasure that it 
gave both the old setter and myself, 
Quail are rare in our area and we 
did not kill any. After all we had 
killed a grouse or two and some ring. 
necks during the season so I did not 
feel that I had to have quail on the 
table. This winter we had two heavy 
snows which lay on the ground for 
several days. I have taken feed to 
the area where we found the quail, 
which is less than a mile from the 
location of my traps. Compared to 
the closed area where I trap and 
where the snow is covered with rab. 
bit and pheasant tracks, this open 
shooting area is almost devoid of 
tracks. I have to search for the track 
of a single rabbit or pheasant and on 
two separate trips over the area to 
distribute feed I did not see a piece 
of game. 

We buy and import rabbits for 
stocking. We raise day old chicks to 
release in our coverts. Are we, the 
sportsmen, passing up a game crop 
which is ready to harvest right in our 
own back yards? From my personal 
observation the answer is yes. We 
should assist in restocking our coverts 
each winter by trapping from the 
abundant supply of game living in 
our municipal areas closed to public 
hunting. 

If you cannot spare the time neces- 
sary to visit a line of traps daily you 
can encourage that son of yours to 
do so. He will really enjoy it and 


earn some spending money at the 


same time. If properly advised and 
encouraged your local troup of Boy 
Scouts is an excellent group to con- 
tact. By all means if you can find an 
hour a day to tend a dozen traps your- 
self you can increase the game supply 
in your local open shooting territory 
fo~ the next hunting season. 

Properly clothed to protect your 
self from the cold, nature in her win- 
ter coat has much to offer, and maybe 
a little outdoor exercise is just the 
thing you need. 

The End 








O)steloor 
Jak 


By Hal H. Harrison 


NE afternoon during the Christmas holidays, Billy and Jane walked 
along a road that they had not seen since last summer. 

Here they noticed the ‘old teasel stalks standing erect by the roadside, 
rattling in the cold winter wind. 

Billy and Jane remembered the teasels. 

Long before the blossoms faded and the seeds were tossed away by autumn 
gales, and long before the leaves dropped from the tough stalks, the children 
had discovered that this was one plant which you did not grab just anywhere. 

The teasel wears a suit of tough armor from top to bottom. The leaves 
are coarse and prickly, and the stems are ridged and thorny. Cattle shy away 
from the teasel, for even its juice is disagreeable. 

The sharp spines on the émpty heads of the teasel flowers in winter are 
so close together that they hold water well. New England housewives once 
used them to sprinkle clothes for ironing. 

A close relative of the common teasel, called Fuller's teasel, was once 
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used to brush up the nap on wollen cloth. Billy tried to roughen up the 
yarn on Jane’s tassel cap, but the teasel stuck fast. 

One day the children surprised their mother by presenting her with a 
vase filled with teasel heads, all beautifully colored. By dipping the dried 
heads of the flowers into an assortment of paints, the winter plants took on 
a brilliance that they never had before. 

The teasel’s blossoms are lavender. Blessoms in the center of the spike 
bloom first. From there, they blossom up the spike and down the spike 
eventually leaving the middle of the spike bare. 

Bees are fond of the blossoms, and teasel honey is especially delicious, 

Like a great many other roadside weeds and flowers in our country 
(chicory, Canada thistles, hawkweeds daisies, Queen Anne’s lace, and dande. 
lions), the teasel came to us from Europe and Asia. It is now common 





along the Atlantic coast and as far west as Michigan. 


The End 





MATHEMATICAL GAME 
WARDEN 


The pre-season, in-season and post- 
season headaches of game wardens 
and conservation officers are many 
and severe. In no attempt to alibi for 
failure to stop all game law violations 
in his district, Conservation Officer 
R. H. Marshall recently boiled down, 
into percentage figures, his chances 
of apprehending a pre-season squir- 
rel hunter and submitted the follow- 
ing the West Virginia conservation 
commission. 

“Suppose a man is going to hunt 
in a certain patch of woods some day 
in the week. It is seven to one the 
officer can’t guess which day. As he 
will hunt either in the morning or 
the afternoon, it is 14 to 1 the of- 
ficer can’t guess the right time of 
day. Since most hunting is done from 
6 to 10 a. m. and 4 to 7 p. m., that 
makes the odds seven times 14 or 98 
to 1 that he won't hear a shot in 
that patch of woods. Suppose there 
are 1,000 woodlots in the county, 
that makes 98,000 to 1 the officer 
can’t guess the day, the hour or 
where in those 1,000 woodlots the 
hunter will be. Of course, if 25 men 
are hunting at the same hour on the 
same day, that reduces the odds to 
3,920 to 1 that we will catch the 
hunter if we hear the shot. Since we 
don’t catch more than 1 out of 10 


hunters we hear shoot, that runs the 
odds back to 39,200 to 1 that we won't 
catch any one. So, you can readily 
see that a poor conservation officer 
has about the same chance of catch- 
ing a squirrel hunter as he does of 
winning the Irish sweepstakes.” 

. . from Remington Newsletter 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


The dyerbok, an African antelope, 
when aware that it is observed, will 
crouch in the grass as if to lie down, 
then crawls away for several yards and 
makes a dash for safety. 

* * * 


A deer’s antlers grow so fast that 
the process is almost, if not wholly, 
without parallel in the animal king- 
dom. 

* * * 

The earliest known member of the 
giraffe family was much smaller than 
the present animal. It had a shorter 
neck and was less than six feet high 
at the shoulder. 

* * * 


The female goshawk is much 
stronger than the faster-flying male. 
* * * 

The Koala Bear of Australia is not 
a bear, nor even remotely related to 
the bear family. It is a slow-moving, 
tree climbing marsupial with an 

India rubber-like nose. 
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Mload ws Keep Shooting 


Part III 


By Ed 


HE whole story of modern am- 

munition evolved around the 
primer. It being the heart of the cart- 
ridge, improvements from time to 
time depended on the primer keep- 
ing pace. The problem was far more 
complex than the simple matter of 
igniting a powder charge. Stability, 
working pressures, effects on cases, 
storage and various other problems 
plagued the manufacturer and still 
do. 

The only type primers today’s re- 
loaders are likely to come in contact 
with, are the rapidly disappearing 
non-mercuric and the modern non- 
corrosive primer. 


The non-mercuric primer was the 
first successful primer to be used with 
smokeless powder, as far as reloading 
the brass case was concerned. The 
old mercuric primers in use prior to 
the advent of this primer attacked 
the brass structure of the case, caus- 
ing breaking-down of the brass. The 
non-mercuric primer which super- 
ceded the mercuric type was made 
up of potassium chloride and an- 
timony sulphide. When these two 
elements are mixed together they 
have a tendency to combine under 
heat, resulting in three separate chem- 
ical combinations—potassium  chlor- 
ide, antimony oxide and sulpher di- 
oxide. It has been proven that potas- 
sium chloride was responsible for the 
rusting and corrosion of gun barrels. 
unless you happen to find some non- 
mercuric primers which have been on 
the dealers shelves for years, which 
is not likely, or buy primers from the 
government through the Director of 
Civilian Markmanship, you will not 
be troubled with them. In case you 


Shearer 


do use them be sure to clean your 
gun with water, as oil solvent will not 
dissolve salt. 

The first non-corrosive primers 
were brought out by Remington in 
this country. As far back as 1910 the 
Germans were using it. There are 
two dangerous ingridents used in the 
mixture, barium nitrate and ground 
glass. At this writing at least one 
company has eliminated the glass. As 
matters stand if you have a primer ex- 
plosion that breaks the skin, hie. your- 
self to a doctor and get a shot of 
anti-tetanus at once. 

Non-corrosive primers are here to 
stay. Formulas are being improved 
so rapidly that the problem of igni- 
tion and barrel wear are being re- 
duced to a minimum. The most im- 
portant factor is to use the particular 
primer designed for the particular 
cartridge you are loading. To use 
revolver primers in rifle cartridges is 
asking for trouble. 

Al Woodworth, of Springfield Ar- 
mory, is quoted as stating, “There is 
one thing handloaders should be care- 
ful about and that is non-corrosive 
primers. I have seen many hand- 
loaders dump them out of a carton 
into a bottle or a can, a whole lot of 
them at a time. It is a good idea to 
cork them up but one should handle 
them respectfully. I am against using 
a primer magazine on a loading tool 
primarily for this reason. In all my 
experimental loading I feed my 
primers one at a time. You just have 
to see one blow to realize what a 
volume of power there is in a column 
of primers. The last one I saw let go, 
blew down through one inch of oak 
table top and into the floor and up 
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through the loading operators hand. 
This from one of the country’s top 
ammunition experts. 

What Mr. Woodworth says is true 
about any primer to a greater or 
lesser extent, but the non-corrosive 
primer seems to be more senstitive to 
careless handling than the old type. 
Personally, in many years of reload- 
ing I’ve never had one let go, nor did 
a friend with whom I reloaded with 
for many years. But a gentle touch 
should be cultivated, nevertheless. 

Primers should never be stored in 
the sun, or excessive heat, or in any 
damp place. I’ve always kept mine in 
the original cartons in a dry room, 
sometimes as long as five years with- 
out any trouble. 

It may not be amiss here to caution 
any curious brother against the dis- 
secting of any live primer. This is 
strictly a laboratory job. Whenever 
you attempt to remove the anvil of a 
primer there generally are fireworks. 

It’s a horse of another color to de- 
cap already primed shells provided 
the primers are not crimped in. (I 
still prefer to shoot mine out.) When 
this is the case they usually blow. In 
priming for the best accuracy use the 
same make primers in the same make 
case. 

There are four different size prim- 
ers in general use. They are des- 
ignated as large rifle, large pistol, 
small rifle, and small pistol. Different 
loading companies assign their own 
numbers to them but different classes 
are the same regardless of number. 

In priming some chaps develop 
the habit of slamming the seating 
punch home. This is a decidedly poor 
habit and may explode the more 
sensitive primers. At the best, any 
time saved pays poor dividends. 
Actual tests of ammunition primed 
this way, although they apparently 
fire alright, when fired from a bench 
rest showed groups several times 
larger than properly primed cases. 

Here are some good rules in han- 
dling primers: 
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Seat the proper size primer gently, 
but firmly, to the bottom of the 
primer pocket, but no more. Tog 
much seating pressure would distort 
it. Too little will allow the primer 
to protrude and cause a premature 
explosion before the action is locked, 


Use seating punch to fit primer, 
Ringed and mutilated primers will 
not give uniform ignition. 

Watch primer pockets in case heads, 
If primer seats too easily you are 
either using the wrong size primers 
or the primer pocket is enlarged, If 
the latter, discard the case as it's 
dangerous. 


If primer is blown or falls out when 
the action is opened there is some. 
thing wrong. Either an_ enlarged 
pocket or excessive pressure. Find out. 

When gas pressure has blown out 
a section opposite the firing pin, stop 
right there and reduce the load 
several grains. Pierced primers spell 
trouble. 

Primer leak is another sign that 
should not be ignored. It’s due to gas 
leaking around the walls of the 
primer pocket and may be caused by 
primers of improper size, excessive 
pressure, powder in the ~-primer 
pocket, stretched case head, or too soft 
cartridge brass. Find out the cause 
before further firing. 

Punctured primers are caused by 
excessive firing pin length, thin 
primer cup or improper shape of fir- 
ing pin. 

Priming requires ordinary _intel- 
ligence and extreme care on the part 
of the handloader. Begin slowly and 
let speed and skill develop with 
practice. Caution is the watchword, 
but thousands of rounds are being 
loaded by beginners all over the 
country every day with no trouble. 
Take it easy and keep the rules of 
common sense repriming in mind, be- 
cause here there is more of a chance 
to make a serious and dangerous 
mistake than in any other phase of 
handloading ammunition. 


To Be Continued. 
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PART VI 


OWN in Texas a couple of years 
eo I attended a “hunt break- 
fast.” This was given in the com- 
missary of the King Ranch, and it 
was a nice gesture since it was for the 
townspeople of Kingsville and other 
guests of the ranch for that day of 
hunting, but it consisted of bacon 
and eggs, bread, coffee with evapo- 
rated milk, and I couldn’t help but 
contrast it with some of the break- 
fasts I have enjoyed in my own state. 
In upstate Pennsylvania, we simply 
did not go hunting on such break- 
fasts. We always had more varied and 
endurable fare, and I still look upon 
bacon and eggs as a city office 
worker’s breakfast, and would rather 
go without than sit down to such 
every morning. Actually, I usually do 
go without, contenting myself with 
coffee until about noon, because the 
old-style breakfasts were meant for 
a hard day’s work or fun in the field. 

However, if I intend to spend the 
day hunting or fishing, or in any 
outdoor activity, I want something 
more substantial for that first, and 
most important, meal of the day. 


Such an occasion calls for a Pennsyl- 
vania breakfast, than which I doubt 
there is any better thing. At least, I 
have never found it over the nation. 

Let’s take country sausage as a 
starter. We used to make our own, 
and I spent quite a few hours cutting 
up pieces of pork and beef, putting 
the chunks through a food grinder, 
and then pressing the seasoned meat 
into chitlings, or the small entrails 
washed and cleaned to serve as cas- 
ings for the sausage. Some of it we 
“fried down” to make it keep longer. 
This consisted of frying loose sausage 
until well done, packing it in a 
sterilized stone crock or glass jar, and 
sealing it against the outside atmos- 
phere with a cap of lard. Some fresh 
sausage was smoked, of course, to pre- 
serve it. 

In any of these forms, country 
sausage is good and firm. The addi- 
tion of beef gives it substance, and 
one can sink his teeth into it. In com- 
parison, consider the “pure: pork 
sausage” so popular in the stores to- 
day. There is nothing wrong with it. 
It has a good flavor. It is made by 
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any number of reputable butchers 
and meat-packing firms. It is popular 
with housewives (especially in the 
cities) because it comes in such cute 
little links. But it simply isn’t the 
equal of good upstate country sausage. 
The cute little links fry down to 
something the size of a man’s little 
finger. Nothing to chew on. 

Even in bulk form, when shaped 
into large cakes, “pure pork sausage” 
diminishes in bulk as the fat fries 
out until the man-sized cake that 
went into the pan emerges as a little 
silver dollar-sized speck of meat. 


Not so with country sausage, 
whether fresh, fried down or smoked. 
The addition of beef gives it body. 
A link of country sausage one inch 
in diameter when it goes into the 
pan, emerges from it one inch or 
more in diameter. In its heartiness, it 
may even swell a bit. Furthermore, it 
is better seasoned as a rule. Some- 
times the maker may get too much, 
sage, ginger or red and black pepper 
into it; but usually it tastes like some- 
thing. I do not mean it should taste 
like the seasonings that go into it; 
but it should have the essence of the 
flavorings as a background taste. 

I remember a horrible time on a 
deer hunting trip when we had too 
much red pepper in our country 
sausage, and had to pretend we en- 
joyed it. We had made the mistake 
the year before of telling Mammy 
Keiper (that’s what we called her 
up in the Poconos) that the sausage 
she seasoned was rather flat, not as 
tasty as it might be. So, the next year 
she really made it hot. We went into 
the woods each morning when 
sausage was served with a red pepper 
breath that flamed and steamed in 
the cold air. I still don’t know 
whether it was accidental, or whether 
she decided to burn the roofs of our 
mouths and destroy the taste buds of 
our tongues. 

At any rate, the right pork-and-beef 
country sausage should have sub- 


ty 





flavor 


without 
without fire. 


stance coarseness, 


* * * 


Sausage seems to have a natural 
affinity for pancakes, and it is usually 
served with them; but the country- 
man usually thinks of sausage and 
fried potatoes for breakfast. I know 
that when Ira Knorr and I make 
breakfast together in the morning 
before anyone is up at his place at 
Fern Ridge we start the sausage with 
a bit of water in the frying pan, cover 
it, let it parboil and then peel and 
slice potatoes for frying. By the time 
the sausage is sizzling in the pan, 
after the water has evaporated, the 
potatoes are well on the way to be- 
ing fried. If we feel like it, we have 
eggs, too. 

I recall a frosty November morn- 
ing down at Muddy Creek Forks in 
York county. Three of us were going 
small game hunting, and the wife 
of the friend I was visiting made what 
I consider a_ typical Pennsylvania 
“hunt breakfast.” We had smoked 
sausage, pancakes, fried eggs, and 
fried potatoes. Fortified thus, we 
stepped out into the crisp air and the 
world of white frost and hard-frozen 
ground, warmed and sustained, ready 
to keep going until lunch. 

However, it must be mentioned 
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that the, pancakes we ate, and those 
which I still make for myself, did not 
come out of some ready-mixed pack- 
age. There is nothing wrong with 
such hot cake mixtures, except that 
they produce a spongy and rather 
tasteless pancake such as you get 
when you order “hot cakes” in a 
restaurant. Much better are the 
home-made “flannel cakes” or egg 
cakes. 

If you would duplicate in your 
kitchen the kind of griddle cakes I 
mean, proceed thus: Sift together 114 
cups of flour, three tablespoons of 
sugar, a teaspoon of salt, il4 tea- 
spoons of baking powder in a mix- 
ing bowl. Add four eggs, three table- 
spoons of melted butter, and milk 
enough to make a batter of the right 
consistency. Simply blend these in- 
gredients together, do not beat or 
otherwise try to smooth the mixture. 
The lumps that appear in it are all 
right. It has enough milk when the 
batter pours easily off the spoon into 
the pan, and spreads out. Make cakes 
about 8 inches in diameter, and not 
the dainty little dabs so commonly 
seen. When bubbles appear on the 
top, turn and fry the other side. The 
sugar in them browns them, the but- 
ter keeps them from sticking to the 
pan (although I prefer them fried 
in hot fat, even if it isn’t necessary). 

We also had sour milk cakes 
(made as above, but with sour milk 
and baking soda instead of baking 
powder), which are even better, and 
corn cakes and buckwheat cakes. The 
latter, of course, were the kind raised 
overnight in a bowl set near heat. 

Now, then, the hunters are in the 
kitchen for breakfast (it’s always 
eaten in the kitchen), and the pan- 
cakes are on the table. The next step 
marks the Pennsylvanian apart from 
most of the rest of humanity. The 
cook makes a “sausage gravy” by 
pouring off the fat in the pan in 
which the sausage was fried, adding 
some water, and boiling it for a 
while. The. boiling loosens the 


particles of browned sausage which 
always stick to the pan, and produces 
a fine-flavored broth. This is put on 
the table, and a bit is poured over the 
pancakes on the diner’s plate. He 
can then eat it as it is, flavored with 
the sausage gravy, or he can proceed 
to butter it and pour on syrup in 
addition to the gravy. That is a 
matter of personal choice. 

I have built up an enduring friend- 
ship with a man in Philadelphia 
simply because I’m the only other 
human being he ever met in the city 
who doesn’t laugh when he says he 
likes sausage or ham gravy on pan- 
cakes upstate style. The pan in which 
ham has been fried makes a particu- 
larly fine gravy for this purpose, al- 
though milk is often used instead of 
water. Down south the gravy made 
by boiling water in the pan where 
the ham was fried is called “red 
gravy” (which is often its color, de- 
pending upon the ham), but they 
do not use it on pancakes. 


Now we are come to something 
that only a Pennsylvania German 
could understand and appreciate. I 
refer to pudding meat—or, simply 
puddin’. For outlanders who never 
heard of it, I try to describe it as a 
sort of meat sauce which we spread 
on pancakes, but that isn’t an ade- 
quate description. In the stores, it is 
sold as “liver ring,” and it is true 
that this commercial product does 
have a lot of liver in it. True puddin’ 
also contains liver, but it is made 
of all the scraps of meat at butcher- 
ing time. Parts of the hog that other- 
wise would go to waste are cut up 
and boiled in a big iron kettle. 

It is seasoned heavily while cooking 
with pepper. When the meat has 
boiled away from the bones, it is 
lifted out the kettle, put through a 
chopper, and then put in tin pans, 
stone crocks, casings, or even in bags, 
where it hardens. Its use from there 
on varies. Sliced, it makes a good and 
substantial sandwich to carry on a 
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winter's day afield, but its chief use 
in the section from which I came was 
as a Spread on pancakes or molasses 
bread. Chunks of it are put in a pan 
and heated in the oven until they 
soften, the grease is poured off, and 
the puddin’ is stirred up to make a 
hot sauce. Butter goes on the pan- 
cake, then molasses, and then pud- 
din’. But up in Monroe, Carbon and 
Sullivan counties I found that they 
slice the puddin’ and fry it to serve 
with hot cakes at breakfast. Up there, 
too, was the first place where I had 
seen the puddin’ kept in cloth bags. 

After the puddin’ meat and the 
bones are removed from the big kettle 
at butchering time, a fine broth re- 
mains, rich in meaty particles. The 
economical Pennsylvania Germans 
wouldn’t think of throwing this away, 
so they bring it to a boil and stir into 
it cornmeal or ground buckwheat, or 
a combination of both, to make their 
ponhaws. This is variously spelled, 
as panhaus, pannhaus and ponhaws. 
It is pronounced as though spelled 
“pawnhaus.” 


Actually, it amounts to a meat-en- 
riched mush which is fried for break- 
fast, and usually eaten as it is, or with 
syrup. It is common through most of 
Pennsylvania, and wherever Pennsyl- 
vania Germans have settled, down in 
Maryland and on into the deeper 
south, while its close kin, Philadel- 
phia scrapple, is popular in a wide 
radius around the city that gave it 
its name. 


Ponhaws and any of the other 
warm breakfast foods combined with 
it makes an ideal morning meal for 
cold weather. Mahlon Slipp, the pro- 
prietor of a fishing-hunting camp at 
Princeton, Maine, told me with some 
amazement of the peculiarities of a 
party of Pennsylvania German anglers 
who visited his camp. It seems they 
brought their own ponhaws along, 
and insisted that Mrs. Slipp serve it 
each cold morning, which she did 
although she had never encountered 
the stuff before. I can easily under- 
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stand the Pennsylvanians’ ambition to 
insure hearty Pennsylvania food even 
in a Maine camp, because I have 
often wished I could have some pud- 
din’ or ponhaws when far away from 
home. I recall with abhorrence a 
camp in Wisconsin along the St. 
Croix River where I was served two 
soft-boiled eggs each morning for 
breakfast—and I don’t like soft-boiled 
eggs. But a poached egg on ponhaws 
isn’t at all bad. 


I don’t quite know how this piece 
turned so much upon foods, but since 
we are on the subject there are some 
other Pennsylvania specialties that 
should be mentioned, especially as 
they apply to the hunter-angler- 
camper. Take Lebanon bologna, for 
instance, which was _ developed 
around the city which gave it its 
name, as Philadelphia did to scrapple. 

Lebanon bologna has considerable 
virtue as an aid to outdoor living, as 
I discovered nearly twenty years ago 
when I carried a six or.seven-pound 
piece of it on a trip that kept me 
living outdoors for more than a 
month in tents. Lebanon is so well- 
seasoned that it keeps indefinitely 
without refrigeration, a fact much ap- 
preciated by campers. The same 
seasonings give a piece of good Leba- 
non a fine flavor, so that it can be 
eaten as it is. However, have you ever 
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tried it fried? We discovered that 
thick slices fried in butter or other 
fat have a delicious taste for either 
a sandwich or as part of a meal. 

In somewhat the same class are 
ring bologna and summer sausage, 
but neither can _be considered a 
strictly Pennsylvania product because 
I have encountered them wherever 
persons of German descent live. These 
two bolognas join Lebanon, however, 
as meat products which can be carried 
for a long time without fear of spoil- 
ing, and without any waste in weight, 
a matter. of some importance when 
back-packing in camping. They are 
nearly always bought in bulk form, 
and Lebanon always should be, since 
it keeps better than it does when 
sliced. These are not to be compared 
with ordinary “cold cuts” which turn 
limp and tasteless almost as soon as 
they leave the refrigerator. 

Then there are Pennsylvania Ger- 
man snits and dried sweet corn, of 
infinite value to a camper who wants 
a fruit and a vegetable without too 
much weight. The snits, of course, 
are dehydrated apple slices, and the 
dried sweet corn consists of kernels 
cut from the cob and dehydrated. 

Both are available only at farmers’ 
markets, or from individuals. They 
may occur elsewhere in the nation, 
but I have never encountered them 
outside Pennsylvania or immediately 
joining states. Another delicacy sel- 
dom. seen in other regions is the 
smoked pork chop, which makes a 
good breakfast or dinner dish. There 
is something about its flavor that 
makes it appeal to anyone who must 
work outdoors or who spends time 
at field sports. 


* * * 


Perhaps no apology is needed for 
considering food as an essential part 
of outdoor living. It certainly is such, 
and T have the smug feeling that here 
in this state we know how to live 
better at the table, whether in camp 
orat home, than do residents of most 
of the nation. ‘That does not apply 


only to the Pennsylvania German 
segment of the population, but to 
many others. I have watched hunters 
of Polish, Lithuanian or other Middle 
Europe descent haul out a chunk of 
cooked kelbassa (often called Polish 
sausage) and eat it with bread as 
the noontime lunch, and have envied 
them because I, too, like it boiled or 


fried. And I know that they probably 


will go home to a good dinner of 
halupki (sometimes haluski) which 
is ground meat wrapped in cabbage 
leaves and the whole thing simmered 
in a tomato sauce. 

I have mentioned before the 
pleasure that can be derived from 
winding up a day outdoors along the 
lower Susquehanna with a chicken 
and waffle dinner at Accomac, and 
to it could be mentioned many like 
experiences. I can not reckon the 
number of times I have come in from 
the field, tired, cold, dirty and 
hungry, and have found in one of 
Pennsylvania’s excellent inns the 
comfort that a hunter needs at the 
end of day. 

There have been occasions when 
we hit a bad spot, where the food 
wasn't good, the service poor, and 
the atmosphere unfriendly; but I 
would say these were in the minor- 
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ity, and they have been forgotten 
in the warm glow that comes from 
remembering the other kind of 
place. 


I won’t mention any by name be- 
cause this isn’t a commercial plug, 
but I recollect many. There was the 
hotel at Analomink (now burned 
down) where the Swiss-French owner 
and his German wife knew exactly 
how to please the palate of the 
angler or hunter who stopped there, 
and where the entire tempo of the 
place was geared to fishing and 
hunting with meals at all kinds of 
hours accepted as a matter of fact. 
The bedrooms were about as bare 
and utilitarian as any I have ever 
seen, because they were used only to 
snatch a few hours sleep between 
dark and dawn when not outdoors, 
and the kitchen, dining room and 
bar downstairs were the center of 
all activity. When the owner sold 
out and retired there was consider- 
able regret among many outdoors- 
men, and now the place is gone en- 
tirely. 

More than once, some innkeeper, 
who did not know us at all, would 
reopen his kitchen late at night to 
make a dinner for our hunting or 
fishing party, and it is such hospi- 
tality that a person remembers. And 
more likely than not, the proprietor 
would sit down and talk hunting 
and fishing with us while we ate. 
In fact, the best guide to strange 
country probably is the local inn- 
keeper. He wants you as a customer, 
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and he will go out of his way to be 
helpful in directing you to the best 
spots nearby for your sport. 

I remember occasions when mis 
haps delayed our arrival at some inn 
where we were expected, and we got 
there in the small hours of the morp. 
ing—only to find them ready and 
willing to make us warm and com- 
fortable, to feed us, and welcome us, 
Then I remember another time 
when I arrived at night at the place 
where I stay in Fern Ridge, and 
couldn’t get anybody awake for 
what seemed like hours in the cold 
November air. I hammered on the 
doors. I shouted. I threw pebbles 
against upstairs windows. The dogs 
joined me in the uproar, and some 
friends came from a nearby cabin 
to help make a racket. Only the ac. 
cidental breaking of a windowpane, 
and the crash of glass inside the inn, 
aroused the tired owner who was 
sleeping the sleep of the exhausted 
after spending a day himself out 
hunting. 

. . « The End 





STOLEN GUN 


12 Gauge Ithaca pump shotgun, 
model 37-R, 26 inch barrel. Serial 
number 31397-R. Gun was fitted 
with an adjustable stock pad. It was 
stolen from an auto in Strafford, 
Pennsylvania, on November 5, 1951. 
Information should be addressed to 
Charles F. Griffin, 52-B Hurley 
Court, Upper Darby, Pa. 














IRATE FARMER OFFERS REWARD FOR ARREST OF DEER KILLER 


The Game Commission is not alone in trying to check illegal game kill- 
ings. Many an angry farmer has taken direct action against poachers. But 
the following recent item from the Blairsville (Indiana County) Dispatch 
relates a new indignation high. It reads: 

“A reward of $25.00 was offered by Homer Williams today for informa- 
tion leading to the arrest of the party or parties who killed a large doe 
on his farm, probably on Sunday. The carcass was found in an open field 
in the rear of the Williams’ home Monday forenoon. It is believed the 
party intended to carry away the deer but apparently was frightened 
away. A go-go rifle bullet killed the doe, an unusually large one.” 
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Too Many Deer— In 1928 


On October 20, 1928 the Isaak Walton League’s regular monthly radio 
program featured a talk on the subject, “Why Pennsylvanians Must Shoot 
The Surplus Does.” The speaker was Hon. Ross L. Leffler, president of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission. His predictions concerning conditions 
to come were so amazingly accurate, and his management recommendations 
so sound that they are herewith presented in the following copy of this 
talk. Read it and see for yourself why the author’s .Teputation as one of 


America’s foremost authorities on 
lenged 23 years later. 


W* Pennsylvanians are justly 
proud of the pre-eminent posi- 
tion of our Commonwealth as a con- 
servation State, and I assure you that 
this reputation is being jealously 
guarded by the Pennsylvania State 
Game Commission. At the beginning 
of the century we were a cut-over, 
shot-out state. Today our forests are 
growing and our game problem is not 
how to restore our deer, but how to 
reduce them. We have over 1,100,000 
acres of state forest land, and in addi- 
tion nearly 100,000 acres of land pur- 
chased by the Game Commission, and 
under their control, out of funds de- 
rived from the hunter’s license fees. 
Our splendid system of Game Ref- 
uges strategically located over the 
state, precludes any possibility of 
there being too many deer killed in 
any one season, as many erroneously 
believe. 


Bucks have been killed in Pennsyl- 
vania every year since 1907, that be- 
ing the first year our “Buck Law” was 
in operation. This law was passed 
after most bitter opposition and only 
when it was clearly shown it would 
save human life. At first thought it 
would appear that this annual 
elimination of animals would, of it- 
self, control the deer herd. Yet dur- 
ing the last two years the deer-kill has 
doubled—proof that deer increased 
rapidly even against considerable 
odds. The most serious natural 
enemies of deer, the gray wolf and 
the panther, were exterminated in 
Pennsylvania decades ago. The wild 
cat is the only natural enemy which 


wildlife conservation remains unchal- 


exists now, and this animal is not 
abundant. The tendency for a species 
to produce many young so as to off- 
set the mortality which constantly 
occurs, permits game to flourish; but 
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moved, and this natural tendency to- 
ward over production continues, then 
a species will become so abundant 
that it eventually eliminates its own 
food supply and perishes unless pre- 
ventive measures are adopted. Nature 
has her own drastic methods of restor- 
ing a proper balance. 

In many sections pine, hemlock, 
rhododendron, and laurel, none of 
which is a customary food, have been 
eaten extensively. Deer do not nor- 


when all natural enemies are re- 
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mally eat coniferous trees, though 
they can subsist for a time upon 
them. A little laurel or rododendron 
mixed in with their usual food will 
do no harm, but a steady diet upon 
one of these plants produces fatal 
results. Dozens of deer which had 
eaten laurel, the only remaining low 
growth, were found dead along one 
stream in central Pennsylvania. Ex- 
amination of stomachs showed that 
these animals had eaten nothing but 
laurel. 95% of the dead deer were 
last year’s fawns. Destruction of 
pine, hemlock, and nut trees, has 
been so. extensive in some sections 
that the Department of Forests and 
Waters, and the Game Commission 
(who plants food and nut trees) has 
definitely stopped the planting of 
seedlings because these seedlings are 
destroyed as rapidly as they are 
planted. 


Disease among deer has appeared 
which is thought by those qualified 
to know, to be the direct result of 
over-crowding. Cases of disease very 
similar to hemorrhagic septicemia 
have been found; malformed speci- 
mens have been examined in which 
bones were misshapen as a result of 
insufficiency of proper food during 
early life. Starvation is nearly always 
accompanied by some _ pathological 
complication. Other diseases which 
may occur at any time, or which 
may now be gaining a foothold in 
some sections, are feared. 


Damage to orchards, grain fields 
and gardens, has been so constant and 
extensive in some sections that it is 
evident that the animals are not find- 
ing enough natural food in_ the 
forests. That deer and other animals 
come to have a fondness for certain 
delicate foods, is wel] known, and a 
certain amount of damage has been 
done in sections where natural food 
is plentiful, in other sections, how- 
ever, the natural food is gone, and 
the orchards and crops are suffering 
correspondingly. 

The natural tendency of deer to 
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increase locally, and to remain in a 
body in one section, makes the prob. 
lem more complex. Animals which 
Stay in one section and multiply until 
the food supply is inadequate, cap. 
not leave for new areas when they 
are in a weakened condition, par. 
ticularly when deep snows cover the 
ground. They eat the last of the food 
and die. Many does are so weak that 
they desert their fawns as soon as 
they are born. 


The fact that as forests become 
larger the undergrowth naturally dis. 
appears as a result of shade, makes 
the deer food problem additionally 
acute. The disappearance of the 
Chestnut, as a result of the blight, 
has added a difficulty. With such an 
enormous deer herd as is present now 
in Pennsylvania, it is not practicable 
to feed all of them artificially. The 
deer-food problem is more serious 
because it is destined to affect the 
vital problems of other game. Al- 
ready deer have entirely cleaned out 
grouse cover in some sections, ex- 
posing these birds to their enemies, 
and driving them out. Food-bearing 
plants which should furnish berries, 
seeds and nuts for squirrels, rabbits, 
bears, and game birds are eaten away 
by the deer. 


The Board has been aware of the 
over-abundance of deer in certain 
counties for years, and has employed 
various measures in attempting to 
solve the problem. They have opened 
certain districts to special doe sea- 
sons during the past five years; the 
Legislature has given the farmer or 
their agents the privilege of shoot- 
ing deer which were doing. damage 
and permitting them to keep the 
meat for food; the Board has built 
elaborate and expensive traps in an 
unsuccessful attempt to capture deer 
which were to be restocked in other 
sections. We have employed men to 
shoot the surplus deer—but all of 
these methods have failed to reduce 
materially the number of animals. 


The Game Commission has con- 
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sidered innumerable suggestions con- 
cerning the handling of this prob- 
lem. We believe that we have, to 
date, honestly tried all legally pos- 
sible, reasonable, and safe methods 
of reducing the deer herd, other than 
the plan recently adopted. This is 
not the last time “does” will have to 
be killed, as the special season will 
have to be repeated at intervals. 





The Board Members fully realize 
their responsibility to the sportsmen 
of the State. They have studied the 
problem from every angle and over a 
long period of time, and with their 
facility for gathering information 
from a state-wide standpoint, and to 
a more definite degree than is pos- 
sible for any individual or organiza- 
tion of sportsmen, they feel them- 
selves fully competent to decide the 
best method of handling this very 
important and admittedly many- 
sided problem, and willingly assume 
the responsibility for the effect of 
their action on the future deer hunt- 
ing in the State, which will without 


doubt be infinitely better for having 
had this special season. 

At the time of the withdrawal of 
the “Deer Damage” Bill at the 1927 
session of the Legislature, a solemn 
promise was made to the Game Com- 
mission of the House of Representa- 
tives, by the Board that some effec- 
tive measure would be adopted to re- 
lieve the damage done by deer. We 


“A steady diet of laurel or rhododendron, 
in some sections the only remaining available 
growth, usually produces fatal results.” 


are keeping that promise, and the 
land owners should cooperate to the 
fullest extent, as they are in the best 
possible position to see the damage, 
and to understand the evils of im- 
proper breeding and _ unbalanced 
sexes. Some farmers are strong for 
reducing the number of does, while 
others are protesting. There is no 
difference of opinion, however, among 
the farmers as to how to produce bet- 
ter dairy stock through selection and 
elimination of scrubs, as they are 
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very careful to select proper breeding 
stock. 


We are frequently asked why it was 
necessary to charge an extra fee of 
$2.00, when we desired the animals 
removed. The Board has no jurisdic- 
tion over that at all, as a legal de- 
cision dated July 31, 1928, states that 
the Board of Game Commissioners 
cannot declare any sort of season for 
deer without visible antlers, except 
as a special season with a fee of $2.00 
in addition to the Resident Hunter’s 
License. The same decision states that 
non-resident hunters cannot under 
any conditions secure a license for 
the killing of a deer without visible 
antlers. This is the law, and the 
Board has no authority to change it, 
as section No. 511 of the Game Code 
is quite clear on this point. The 
Board has decided to issue the spe- 
cial licenses in each county, in pro- 
portion of 8 special licenses to every 
legal buck killed during the 1927 
hunting season. Experience during 
the past five years in issuing special 
licenses has shown that it requires 
six licenses to kill one deer without 
visible antlers, even in the centers of 
the greatest abundance of these ani- 
mals. It stands to reason that in view 
of their protection since 1907, female 
deer have become exceedingly abun- 
dant, so that drastic measures are 
necessary. The Board feels that the 
present method of handling the spe- 
cial season will correct over-crowd- 
ing problems, and will bring about 
a proper balance of the sexes. 


Unless the sportsmen cooperate in 
removing a large number of does this 
season it can be but a short time 
until deer in some sections will cease 
to be game. The handling of this 
problem demands that sportsmen for- 
get sentimental notions about a fe- 
male deer and approach the matter 
of saving their game for future years 
in a matter-of-fact and businesslike 
way. The hunters will be very likely 
to learn, that the does will soon be- 
come as wary as the bucks, while the 





venison from them is certainly gy. 
perior to that of an old buck at the 
close of the rutting season. The sep. 
timent against killing mother deer, 
has no more foundation in fact than 
that of killing the potential father, 
while the hygenic considerations of 
eating a pregnant doe, need cause no 
more worry than eating a pin-feath. 
ered broiler. Not until months later 
would anyone but an expert be able 
to determine whether a doe was preg. 
nant or not. The argument that in 
killing a doe, two fawns in addition 
are also destroyed, one of them prob- 
ably a buck, should have little weight 
against allowing a young buck to 
reach the breeding age, and insure 
several does having fawns the next 
year. Our deer and other game de. 
mand more than protection; they 
require efficient, intelligent and scien- 
tific game management, with senti- 
ment eliminated, if the sport is to 
continue. 


Many states regularly kill does in 
December. We hear a lot of maudlin 
sentimentality about “Mother deer.” 
That is an insult to the mothers of 
America, the very idea of even men- 
tioning our loved, honored and re- 
spected mothers in the same breath 
with the beasts of the forests. When 
you go to market to purchase a choice 
steak, you do not look into the 
butcher’s face with moisture in your 
eyes and say: “Mister are you sure 
you are not selling me a steak from 
the mother of our cows.” How long 
would our beef, sheep and hogs last 
if we killed only the males of the 
species? When you shoot a bunny 
you don’t care whether it is a mamma 
or papa that is slain, nor do bear 
hunters determine the sex before they 
shoot. 


The Game Commission does not 
claim there are numerically too many 
deer in every county, nor is there 
excessive damage to crops, orchards 
or forests, nor is death from starva- 
tion common to every district, but we 
do claim that after 21 years of con- 
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tinuous protection to does and kill- 
ing bucks only, the sex ratio is un- 
balanced in every county where deer 
are found. 

In western Monroe county, for ex- 
ample, where they claim they have 
the proper ratio, an expert investi- 
gator counted in one evening 71 deer, 
of which 45 were does, 17 fawns, 3 
bucks, and 6 indeterminate for sex 
and age. Four does had twin fawns, 
g had 1 fawn each, and 32 does had 
no fawns with them. One of the bucks 
was a fine big fellow with a splendid 
rack of horns, one was a 214-year- 
old buck with small two-point horns, 
and the other a yearling spike buck. 
This gives one good breeding buck 
to 71 deer, one that may breed but 
should not, and one entirely under 
breeding age. The same sex ratio 
holds good from one end of the State 
to the other. How long would you 
farmers permit such conditions to pre- 
vail upon your farms? 

In closing I wish to thank the of- 
ficers and members of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter of the Izaak Walton League, 
who have made this talk possible, 
and to insure them and all sports- 
men listening in that the Pennsylva- 





nia State Game Commission at all 
times welcomes suggestions for the 
promotion of better sports, and to 
bring about the very closest relation- 
ship between the sportsmen and their 
Game Commission, as we are work- 
ing solely for your benefit. How 
splendidly it will be if the sports- 
men of this Commonwealth bear in 
mind the fact that the Board of Game 
Commissioners has succeeded, in spite 
of difficult years, in spite of con- 
stant arguments, criticism, and threat, 
in making Pennsylvania a great game 
state, and have succeeded in giving 
every one of our 700,000 hunters reas- 
onable assurance that when he goes 
into the autumn woods today, he will 
return with a good bag of game. If 
our sportsmen have even meagre 
knowledge of the difficulties of game 
management, and of the tremendous 
value of their cooperation in the 
solving of a problem so vital as the 
one they are facing now, they will get 
back of this year’s deer season, put it 
through with real zest, and will live 
to see the day when they may point 
with pride to the time when they 
themselves saved their deer herd from 
extermination. 


The End 
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OFFICIAL SCORING SYSTEM FOR NORTH AMERICAN BIG GAME TROPHIES 





’ 
Records of North American 
Big Game and North American 
Big Game Competition 


BOONE AND CROCKETT CLUB 


% Am. Museum of Natural Histo 
Central Park West at 79th Street 
New York 24, Néw York 
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DETMIL OF POINT MEASUREMENT 





A copy of the official scoring sheet furnished by the Boone and Crockett Club for scoring 
whitetail and Coue’s deer. Other forms are available for all North American big game 
species. Spaces are provided for entering various measurements, and instructions for com- 
puting your score are found on the reverse side. Trophies are scored on symmetry and 
freedom from “freak” features as well as on size. 
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RE you one of the favored few 

who has brought to bag an ex- 
ceptionally large bear or deer? If so, 
the specifications will be welcomed 
by several organizations who tabulate 
such information. In addition, you 
will probably be eligible for awards 
in the BOONE AND Crocketr CLus’s 
big game competitions. To be eligible 
for this contest it is not necessary that 
the trophy be taken during the cur- 
rent year. Trophies taken during any 
year can be entered, provided they 
are not listed in North American Big 
Game, previously registered with the 
committee awards, or have not been 
entered in any of the four previous 
competitions. The trophy must have 
been taken in fair chase. Tusks, skulls, 
horns and antlers of animals killed 
by accident, pick-ups or of unknown 
methods are not eligible for a medal, 
but may qualify for a Certificate of 





Merit. Entries are scored on an of- 
ficial scoring sheet; the one for white- 
tail deer is shown on the opposite 
page. Antlered trophies are scored 
by adding measurements such as 
length of beam, spread, length of 
points, etc. and eliminating as nearly 
as possible all “freak” features. For 
further information write to Mrs. 
Grancel Fitz, Secretary, 5 Tudor City 
Place, New York City 17, New York. 


The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion is also interested in the speci- 
fications of exceptional specimens of 
any native game, particularly big 
game. Please give the length of beam, 
spread, number of points, girth above 
burr, etc. of antlered trophies, and 
length of skull of bears. Hog-dressed 
weight, live weight (when known), 
location of kill and any other infor- 
mation of interest should be included. 
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Chapter XIII 


THE BOUNTIFUL BOUNTY 
SYSTEM 


OR more than two and one-half 

centuries, bounties have been paid 
in Pennsylvania on certain kinds of 
wildlife which were considered ob- 
noxious. This provides a dark chap- 
ter in the handling of wildlife. With- 
out doubt, many animals were killed 
needlessly and bounties paid for them 
although they were more beneficial 
than harmful. Frauds were _per- 
petrated in collecting bounties, some- 
times even with the collusion of the 
county and other officials charged 
with handling the money. The Game 
Commission today still has a very 
real bounty problem, although the 
trend is toward payment on fewer 
and fewer species. 

The first bounty payments were 
made on species that were injurious 
to the early settlers and farmers, their 
crops and livestock. Things were 
dificult enough for them without 
having wolves kill their sheep and 
cattle, foxes eat their fowl, panthers 
dining on whatever they could 
slaughter, hordes of squirrels raiding 
cornfields and crows pulling up 
young corn. The modern conception 
of a predator is one that preys prin- 
cipally on wildlife. 


As noted before, the first “game 
law” Pennsylvania ever had was a 
bounty on wolves set in 1683. Boun- 
ties were paid on wolves only until 
1724 when red foxes and crows were 
added to the list. Slain predators had 
to be taken before a justice of the 
peace, who issued a payment order on 
the county treasurer. The amount 
Varied from 15 to 25 shillings on 
wolves (payment, naturally, was in 
English currency until after the 
Revolution; first payment in dollars 
was made in 1802), two shillings for 
each adult red fox, one shilling for 
each whelp, and three pence per head 
for crows. 

Red and gray squirrels were added 


to the predators in 1749 for a reason 
which involves an almost forgotten 
bit of natural history. Gray squirrels 
are migratory to a certain extent. 
That is, when food gets scarce in a 
section, they are likely to migrate en 
masse to another region. That’s what 
happened in that period. Food be- 
came scarce in the coastal states and 
the squirrels started traveling west, 
sometimes by the hundreds of thou- 
sands. They swam across the rivers, 
giving rise to a false legend that they 
would pick out a chip of wood when 
faced by a broad stream like the 
Susquehanna, get on it, hoist their 
tail for a sail and cross the stream. 
Actually, they swam over and thou- 
sands perished. 


When such a horde hit a cornfield, 
the year’s crop would be cleaned out 
in a little while. The settlers warred 
on them. Although its accuracy seems 
doubtful, a history of Lancaster 


county reports that 840,000 squirrels 
were slaughtered in 1749 for the three 
pence per head bounty and _ that 


laborers became scarce because it was 
more profitable to hunt squirrels 
than to work at other employment. 


In 1802, eight dollars was paid for 
an adult wolf, $2.50 for a pup. Pan- 
thers were added in 1807 at $8 a head. 
These big cats—the cougar, puma or 
mountain lion of the west today— 
found the sheep and cattle of the 
settlers pushing into the mountain 
country much easier prey than deer 
(already getting scarcer) and other 
wild animals. 


The wolf and panther bounty 
went up steadily. It was $12 for each 
adult by 1819 and hit $25 by 1840 in 
some counties. Wildcats were added 
at $1 a head in 1819—and the first 
evidence of efforts to curtail fraud 
noted in the law which provided 
penalties of $16 to $100 for rearing 
pups or kittens to maturity to in- 
crease the bounty value. 

Even the mink was a predator in 
Bedford County in 1841 and worth 
25 cents at the treasurer’s office. 
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About the same year, however, a num- 
ber of counties began to repeal their 
bounty laws on wolves, foxes and 
wildcats. 

Pennsylvania’s famous—or  in- 
famous—‘“Scalp Act” was passed in 
1885. It is interesting today chiefly 
because it first made mention of con- 
trolling predators for the protection 
of game, and because of the useless 
slaughter and frauds that followed 
its passage. Bounties were provided 
as follows: wildcat, $2; red or gray 
fox, $1; mink, 50 cents; weasel, 50 
cents; each hawk, 50 cents; and 50 
cents for each kind of owl except the 
Arcadian, screech or barn owls. 

The Scalp Act was repealed in 1887, 
ostensibly because the wide-spread 
slaughter of all hawks and most owls 
was supposed to have resulted in an 
overwhelming increase in rats and 
mice which “wrought untold havoc 
throughout the state.” Actually one 
of the determining factors inducing 
repeal was the many fraudulent 
claims for bounties made under that 
law. Nevertheless, it is reported that 
180,000 hawks and owls were killed 
in that two-year period, a_ rather 
shameful record of unthinking 
slaughter. 

Wolves, wildcats, foxes and mink 
were the only predators worth boun- 
ties in 1889, and, then, in 1897 the 
first act in the era of the Game Com- 
mission provided for bounties on 
wildcats (two dollars), foxes (one 
dollar) and mink (fifty cents). These 
sums were doubled in 1907. 


A new bounty law in 1913 on wild- 
cats, foxes, weasels, goshawks, sharp- 
shinned hawks and great horned owls 
tried to guard against fraud. The en- 
tire pelt of the animal or carcass of 
the bird had to be taken before an 
officer of the Commonwealth who had 
authority to administer oaths. Upon 
making affidavit, the officer, in the 
presence of at least one elector of the 
county where the claim was made, cut 
off the ears of the animal or pelt and 
split the skin from ears to the end 


of the nose. The heads of birds were 
cut off and burned. The State rejm. 
bursed the county treasurer for all 
bounty claims paid out. 

That didn’t prevent dishonesty, 
Through collusion between claim. 
ants, justices of the peace and county 
commissioners, widespread _ wilful 
cases of raud were common. In some 
instances, bounties were paid on 
heaps of feathers and fur, unrecog- 
nizable as any definite bird or animal. 
Weasel skins could be bought for 
eight cents each in Canada—and 
they were worth two dollars bounty 
here. You can guess what happened! 

This brought about a quick repeal 
of the 1913 act and the law that fol- 
lowed in 1915 formed the basis for 
the system used today in Pennsyl- 
vania. The Game Commission was 
given more authority in bounty cases. 
Half the new resident license income 
was to be available for claims if 
needed, although it never was. Only 
game protectors could split the face 
of an animal's skin and forward the 
affidavit to the Commission at Har- 
risburg; all other officers had to for- 
ward both affidavit and pelt to the 
Commission offices. Claims were paid 
by the State treasurer on vouchers 
issued by the Game Commission. 

Payments were too slow under this 
system and in 1919 the claims were 
paid directly from the office of the 
Game Commission, as at present. The 
same year, all officials were required 
to send pelts and affidavits to Harris- 
burg where Commission employees 
split the face and returned the pelt 
and check to the claimant. 

The mink was removed from the 
bounty list and put on the protected 
fur-bearers’ list in-1921. The red fox 
was taken off temporarily in 1923. 

By 1937, the -Commission had wide 
discretionary powers to fix bounty 
payments “whenever, in their opinion, 
it is desirable or necessary’ for the 
better protection of game.” It had to 
give advance notices at least 60 days 
before any changes in The Pennsyl- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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YCOMING County, formed from 

a part of Northumberland County, 
embraced such a huge area that in 
the next 50 years a dozen new coun- 
ties were formed from it. 


Land Area 
The county contains 782,528 acres, 
of which 555,844 acres are forested. 
There are 201,701 publicly-owned 
acres in the county, of which 37,193.3 
acres are in State Game Lands. 
Topography 
The southern third of the county 
as well as the larger valleys consist 
chiefly of rich agricultural lands. The 
remainder is rugged, mountainous 
country. The principal streams drain- 
ing the area are the West Branch of 
the Susquehanna, Pine Creek, Little 
Pine Creek, Lycoming Creek, Loyal- 
sock Creek and Muncy Creek. 


Transportation 
Railroad transportation is _ fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania and the 
Reading railroads. The Susquehanna 
Trail (U.S. Route 220) and other im- 
portant routes traverse the county. 


District Game Protectors 


Michael Evancho, Box 43 (117 Oak 
Street) Jersey Shore, has jurisdiction 
over Brown, McHenry, Cummings, 
Mifflin, Anthony, Watson, Porter, 
Piatt, Woodward, Nippenose, Lime- 
stone, and Bastress townships. 

Robert L. Sinsabaugh, English 


Center, has jurisdiction over Pine, 
Jackson and Cogan House townships. 

Paul Ranck, 1207 Baldwin Street, 
Williamsport, has jurisdiction over 
Lycoming, Hepburn, Lewis, Eldred, 
Loyalsock, Old Lycoming, Fairfield, 
Armstrong and Susquehanna town- 
ships. 

Levi R. Whippo, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport, has jurisdiction 
over McNett, McIntyre, Cascade, 
Gamble, Plunkett’s Creek, Upper 
Fairfield, and Mill Creek townships. 

Raymond H. Morningstar, 253 
Montgomery Street, Montgomery, has 
jurisdiction over Shrewsbury, Wolf, 
Penn, Muncy, Muncy Creek, Frank- 
lin, Moreland and Jordan townships. 


, Fish Warden 
C. A. Bidelspacher, 767 W. 4th 
Street, Williamsport. 


Agriculture 
The excellent farm land in the 
Susquehanna, Nippenose, and Muncy 
valleys contribute greatly to the 
county’s agricultural produce. Chief 
farm products are tobacco, butter, 
grapes and grain. 


Industry 
The principal classes of industry 
are metals and metal products, leather 
and rubber goods, textiles, lumber 
and its remanufacture, paper and 
printing. Among its chief products 
are sole leather, furniture, silk and 
rayon goods, machinery and _ parts, 
aircraft and parts, boilers, pumps, 
radio tubes and wire and wire prod- 
ucts. 
Historic 
The county was reconnoitered by 
the French in 1756, at the beginning 
of the French and Indian War. The 
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--County Seat. 
--Bear Hunting. 
--Dog Training Preserve 
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State Forest Fire 
“*Observation Tower. 


- -Game Farm. (State Wild Turkey Farm) 
-- Game Farm. (Loyalsock State Game Farm) 





--Game Protectors Headquarters. 
--Game Propogation Area. 


--Deer Hunting. 
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influence of the famous Madam 
Moutour, daughter of a_ French 
Canadian and wife of an Indian, was 
often exercised in the service of the 
Proprietors. It was not until 1768 that 
the treaty of Fort Stanwix allowed 
settlement of the region, although 
fearless settlers had already moved 
into the disputed territory between 
the Lycoming and Pine Creeks and 
set up their -own vigilante govern- 
ment. These were known as the “Fair 
Play Men.” 


Forts were built near the mouth 
of Pine Creek by Colonel Henry 
Antes in Nippenose Bottom, and by 
Colonel Thomas Hartley at Muncy 
between 1776 and 1778. In the latter 
year, after a warning by a friendly 
Indian of a threatened attack, the 
settlers around these forts were 
ordered to evacuate and escape to 
Fort Augusta. This mass movement 
of hundreds of men, women and _ chil- 
dren down the Susquehanna has al- 
ways been referred to as the “Great 
Runaway.” 


The logging industry brought early 
fame and prosperity to Lycoming 
County. Williamsport was at one time 
considered the center of the industry 
in the United States. The business 
men of the city saved it from econ- 
omic disaster as the lumber industry 
declined by promoting a diversity of 
new manufacturing interests. Agricul- 
ture and manufacturing now employ 
most of the county’s workers. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Certain parts of southern Lycom- 
ing county enjoy exceptionally good 
ringneck hunting and in the more 
northerly sections black squirrels and 
snowshoe rabbits are found. Both 
deer and black bears are plentiful in 
practically all the mountainous dis- 
tricts of the county. 

Game Lands Number 68, near Slate 
Run comprises 3,034 acres; Number 
75, near English Center, comprises 
25,291 acres; Number 114, near 
Whitepine, comprises 2,311 acres; a 


part of Number 126, near Dubois. 
town, comprises 592 acres; Number 
133, near Trout Run, comprises 2,009 
acres; Number 134, near Proctor, 
comprises 3,956. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishable waters (name of stream 
or lake, fish stocked, location and 
length or area of stock waters) ip. 
clude: Little Bear Creek, brook trout, 
Loyalsockville, 4 mi.; Black Hole 
Creek, brook trout, Montgomery, 4 
mi.; Blockhouse Run, brown trout, 
English Center, 8 mi.; English Run, 
brook trout, English Center, 3 mi; 
Fourth Gap Run, brook trout, Elm. 
port, 4 mi.; Grays Run, brown trout, 
Fields Station, 5 mi.; Hogland Run, 
brook trout, Cogan Station, 5 mi; 
Larry’s Creek, brown trout, Salladas- 
burg, 5 mi.; Loyalsock Creek, brown 
and rainbow trout, Montoursville, 
16 mi.; Lycoming Creek, brown and 
rainbow trout, Cogan Station, 17 mi.; 
West Mill Creek, brook trout, Mon- 
toursville, 5 mi.; Muncy Creek, brown 
and rainbow trout, Muncy, 10 mi; 
Little Muncy Creek, brook trout, 
Lairdsville, 5 mi.; Little Pine Creek, 
brown and rainbow trout, Waterville, 
15 mi.; Pleasant Stream, brown trout, 
Marsh Hill Junction, 7 mi.; Plunketts 
Creek, brook trout, Barbour, 3 mi; 
Roaring Run, brown trout, Roaring 
Branch, 6 mi.; Rock Run, brook and 
rainbow trout, Ralston, 6 mi.; Slate 
Run, brown trout,. Slate Run, 5 mi; 
Trout Run, trib. Lycoming Creek, 
brook trout, Trout Run, 5 mi.; Trout 
Run, trib. Pine Creek, brook trout, 
Pump Station, 6 mi.; Wallis Run, 
brown trout, Loyalsockville, 8 mi.; 
White Deer Hole Creek, brown trout, 
Elimsport, 11 mi.; Loyalsock Creek, 
black bass, Montoursville, 6 mi.; 
Lycoming Creek, black bass, Wil- 
liamsport, 7 mi.; Pine Creek, black 
bass, Waterville, 35 mi. 


State Recreational Areas 
Upper Pine Bottom and _ Little 
Pine Picnic Areas furnish picnicing 
areas for the public in sylvan settings. 
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(Continued from page 30) 

vania Game News or other sources of 
public information. From that date 
on, the Commission could control 
any species that became too numer- 
ous, and it could also remove boun- 
ties from those kinds that were be- 
coming scarce to the point of ex- 
termination. 

Although the list varies, the boun- 
ties are most commonly paid now 
only on gray foxes, weasels, goshawks 
and great horned owls. In 1945, due 
to the rapid increase of red foxes dur- 
ing the wartime period when they 
were little hunted or trapped, they 
were returned to the list with a price 
of $4 on each one. Due to their 
scarcity goshawks were removed from 
the bounty list in June 1951. 

Since trapping often is closely as- 
sociated with bounty payments, the 
changes in the laws affecting the men 
and boys who follow the traplines 
will be taken up here. 

Tagging traps is a modern rule, but 
it also is an old one. An act passed 
in 1909 provided that all steel bear 
traps had to carry a metallic tag 
with the name of the owner. Bear 
pens and traps also had to be visited 
at least every 48 hours. The same act 
provided that all traps larger than 
muskrat traps when. set had to be sur- 
rounded by a. barrier of poles, logs 
or other material ‘arranged to pre- 
vent human beings or domestic ani- 
mals from being caught. 

The first major trapping legislation 
was passed in ig21. This fur-bearing 
animal law listed mink, muskrat, 
opossum, otter, raccoon and skunk 
as protected fur-bearers. The open 
season for all except raccoon ran 
from November 1 to the end of Feb- 
ruary. Enforcement was placed under 
the Commission’s jurisdiction. This 
was the law that removed the un- 
happy mink from the predator list. 
It also defined unlawful methods of 
taking protected fur-bearers, includ- 
ing poison, explosives, chemicals, the 
use of smoke, digging out dens or 
cutting down den trees. The fur- 


dealers were conscious of the new law, 
too,—it made it illegal to buy or sell, 
or ship out of the State, any fur- 
bearer taken illegally. 


Possession of a green pelt or car- 
cass, except during the open season 
and for 15 days thereafter, was con- 
sidered prima facie evidence of a 
violation. 

The raccoon was declared a game 
animal in 1933, and subject there- 
after to hunting and trapping regula- 
tions. By 1923 all traps had to be 
marked with a metallic tag or plate, 
giving the name and address of the 
owner, and all traps had to be visited 
at least every 36 hours. By 1931, all 
deadfalls as well as traps had to be 
tagged. A special legislative session 
of 1942 authorized the use of non- 
metallic trap tags for the duration 
of the war and six months thereafter, 
due to the metal shortage. 


Various laws helped make trapping 
more humane, protected the trapper 
and gave the fur-bearers a chance. 
Steel traps with teeth on the jaws 
were prohibited in 1931. The same 
act forebade deadfalls with an open- 
ing measuring more than 614 inches 
in height and the same in width. All 
snares were prohibited (but by 1939 
snares without springpoles were al- 
lowed for taking predators). 


It was unlawful in 1921 to disturb 
traps or take animals from the traps 
of another unless specifically autho- 
rized by the owner; but this was 
changed in 1936 to make a person 
guilty of larceny for disturbing traps 
or taking animals from them with- 
out permission. Trap stealing con- 
tinues a serious problem throughout 
the state. 

It became unlawful in 1937 to set 
steel traps closer than five feet from 
any den or hole, but this was 
amended in 1939 to allow underwater 
sets anywhere. When skunks became 
too numerous, a_ regulation’ was 
passed in 1940 removing them tem- 
porarily from the protected list. 


To Be Continued 
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When You Buy ss urs 


By Dr. Leon A. Hausman* 


a should one look for in 
buying a fur garment, or fur 
trimmings? Probably appearance 
comes first, then wearing quality, 
then price. 

One might write a book on the 
matter of the appearance of furs— 
so much depends on the color desired, 
or the texture, depth, sheen, and the 


like. One must be guided by one; 
desires, and there is no right or wrong 
in this matter. 

But the matter of durability of the 
fur is another story. Here it is neces. 
sary—or at least useful—to know ex. 


* Professor of Zoology and Natural History, 
New Jersey College for Women. 
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PLATE I. Hair shafts under the microscope: 1. Guard hair of Muskrat, midway in hair 
shaft; 2. Fur-hair of Muskrat, near tip; 3. Fur-hair of Muskrat, just above level of skin; 
4. Fur-hair of Muskrat, near tip of hair shaft; 5. Short-Tailed Shrew, near tip; 6. Black 
Bear, midway in shaft; 7. Brown Bat; 8. Sewellel; 9. Cottontail Rabbit; 10. Polar Bear; 
11 Otter; 12. Nutria, all midway of the hair shaft. 
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actly what fur one is about to pur- 
chase; not what trade-name it bears, 
but from what animal did the fur 
come? One might suppose that one 
was purchasing a very durable seal 
garment or ornament, because the 
name applied contained the term 
“seal,” only to discover afterwards 
that the fur was not from that animal. 
For example there is no animal 
known to science as the Hudson Seal; 
this name was usually applied to 
Muskrat fur, which after certain 
modification was given this trade 
name. And Muskrat fur (see Table) is 
less durable than true fur seal. 


Formerly all sorts of deceptive 
names were applied to furs, but today 
the purchaser is protected from all 
but the most unscrupulous merchants- 
by regulations formulated in June of 
1938 by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in its Trade Practice Rules for 
the Fur Industry. These rules state it 
to be unfair practice to misname any 
fur, or to use a name in such an 
adroit way as to mislead the pur- 
chaser. If any given fur is modified 
to look like something else, and _re- 
named, the name must indicate the 
nature of the modification, and men- 
tion the name of the correct animal- 
source of the fur. As an example: 
muskrat, treated to resemble seal, 
must be designated as seal-dyed musk- 
rat. Other examples are: Mink-dyed 
marmot (marmot is ordinarily the 
woodchuck), Black-dyed fox, Sitka- 
dyed fox. Seal-musquash (musquash 
is the muskrat), Stone-marten opos- 
sum, Beaver-coney (coney is rabbit), 
Nutria-coney (nutria is the Coypu 
Rat), etc. 

One might ask, why is not muskrat 
(to take one example) as durable as 
seal, or otter, or any other fur? It 
certainly is less expensive. The rea- 
son, as a rule, for one fur’s superior 
durability over another fur's is to be 
seen in the structure of the individual 
hairs making up the fur. In general 
it may be said that the larger the 
medulla (central core or “pith” of the 


hair-shaft), the less durable the fur. 
The medulla of the shaft is a loose 
aggregation of friable cells and cell- 
parts. See Plate I. Again, a clipped or 
sheared fur is less durable than one 
with all the natural ends of its hairs 
left intact. If a hair is clipped, its 
natural solid stiff protective end or 
cap is removed. 

Some years ago the writer made 
tests of the wearing-quality of certain 
common furs and textile materials, 
using a machine to which he gave 
the name “Attritiometer,”’ a machine 
measuring not the tensile strength 
of fibres, but their resistance to the 
two component factors of wear, a!ter- 
nate compression (bending of the 
fibres), and rubbing (attrition). 


The hairs of furs are not strained 
longitudinally, except in a_ slight 
degree in abrasive wear, but are sub- 
jected to repeated pressing (com- 
paction) which bends and squeezes 
the hairs, and to abrasive rubbing 
wear. The Attritiometer alternately 
compressed and rubbed a_ sample 
piece of fur. The elements perform- 
ing this operation were driven by an 
electric motor so that the . process 
could be kept up until the fur “went 
to pieces.” The time when this “‘go- 
ing-to-pieces” process began was 
determined by examination through 
the microscope of indiviqual hairs 
from the fur sample from various 
places in the sample, and at different 
times. The results of a long study 
confirmed the statements given in the 
durability table below, but showed 
further, what effect clipping of the 
natural ends of the hairs of the furs, 
had on the durability of the furs. 
The results were striking! Hairs with 
natural tips were much more resistant 
than those without. In clipping, a 
friable end is produced at once, 
whereas, ordinarily such _ friability 
would have ensued only after a long 
time of ordinary wear. See Plate 2. 

The table below gives the relative 
durability of some of the common 
furs of commerce (natural, unpro- 
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cessed furs). The Otter is scaled as 
100. 


Species Durability 
tala: al beri ey onmet + 9p <9 51d go 
MS “nb Widbige 6 hu se 6 004 009.0 910.65 94 
NG i's Wok 4 <s:3p'9100 veg ss oe 15 
gl SS Ae or ees ee 25 
(Any weasel which has white 
winter pekage) 
Os 5 RENE CIs b sid ein d'< cinta 40 
(As an example, fox clipped 
and dyed rated only as 20-25) 
i SA LS SS SSS Se 15 
Hare and rabbit ............... 05, to o8 
INT so fica Bewiepr sw ebicadeeecss 25 
Leopard .........-+.seseeeeeees 75 
Marten (skunk) ............+4.- 70 
Ren Le 60> 5 abso cins + v0.9 0.00 70 
Bink (GyOd) .. 2. ee eee 40 
Mole (American species ......... U7 
URI big SPS CMI Ss Wins FE eRe 6 50's 45 
Nutria (Coypu Rat) ........... 25, 
(plucked) 
Otter, Sea, or Inland species .... 100 
Opossum... ese cc cccccceceees 37 
(often very brittle) 
Rabbit (see Hare) 
NCE Shir aioe 45 54 bV RM 9 6.8'%(s 65 
oe. oe! SORES Bene eee 45-50 
EEC Eee eee eee 60 
Seal, Fur or Hair species ........ 80 
Squirrel, gray .........+....505- 20-30 
eS RE reer err 50 
ow Pee, eee 100 


When price of a fur is under con- 
sideration, very little can be said 
except that prices vary with many 
factors in the market. These varia- 
tions often have very little relation- 
ship to the durability of the fur, or 
indeed to anything but the capricious 
demands of style and what is, for the 
moment, fashionable. Thus the value 
of mink has risen and fallen in a 
curious way. When _bluish-brown 
shades of mink were fashionable, 
these brought the higher prices; but 
with a demand for lighter, grayer- 
brown shades, with a slight bluish 
cast, came a decline in the value of 
the darker blue-brown. 


There is not much one can do in 
purchasing a fur garment except to 
rely upon some well-known dealer, 
some thoroughly careful person or 
organization, whose word and whose 
labels can be received with confi- 
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dence. But one can keep in mind the 
durability-table of furs, and remem. 
ber that the less “treating” a fur has 
undergone, the more durable it wij] 
be. “More naturality and less arti. 
ficiality,” to modify a notion of 
Thoreau’s. One can learn somethin 
about the name of the animal from 
which the fur came; one can find out 
if it is clipped or sheared. If one has 
a good microscope, a good deal can 
be told about the individual hairs jp 
a fur garment—but one does not 20 
around armed with a microscope! 

In the following table are given 
some practical hints about choosing 
a fur garment or ornament. Even jf 
you have only a bunny-bank-account, 
rather than a mink-account, stil] you 
will wish to secure the very best you 
can for what you have to spend. Here 
are some points to consider, regard- 
ing the texture, color, sheen, depth, 
etc., of furs: 

1. Matching of the pelts 
Be sure the various skins or pelts 
that went into the garment are care- 
fully selected and sewed so as to blend 
together. They should be uniform 
in depth, texture, color, and show no 
seams (unless the garment has been 
designed to show the various skins to 
form a pattern). 

2. Rub your hand over the fur 
If it has been cheaply colored by 
hand the color will be on top only. 
Real color runs deeper. 


3. Feel of the fur 
A good fur feels clean, smooth, dry, 
not sticky, nor obviously coated. 


4. Sheen of the fur 
A good fur is lustrous, shining, not 
dull and lifeless. 


5. Examine the wearing places 
See if the fur on the edges of front 
openings and hems, edges of pockets, 
sleeves and cuffs, is deep, not cheap 
and thin. 

6. Examine the arm-pits 
See if the fur is good here, not patchy 
and skimpy. Poor quality garments 
are often made up with odd patchy, 
ill-matched pieces of fur here. 
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7, Look for the guard-hairs 
These are the long, coarse over-hairs, 
which in certain furs, like fox, are 
left to form a deep protection. See 
that these guard-hairs are long and 

lentiful, especially on edges and 
places where the greatest wear will 
come. 

8. Remember again what was said 
about the name of the fur. Reputable 
dealers will adhere to the rules! The 
last name of a fur tells what it really 
is: for example, Seal-dyed Rabbit is 
what the last name says. 


A good many species of mammals 
furnish pelts that are used in the fur 
trade; the names listed in our table of 
durability are of those mammals 
most largely used. Some mammals, 
usually those not useful as sources of 
fur, are used in felting. Not all skins 
are made up into large garments— 
many are used for trimming. The 
ermine used in England for trimming 
of robes of royalty and nobility. is 
called miniver. 

Many mammals produce two sorts 
of hair (and some produce as many 
as eight!) The two most common 
hair groups are the soft under-hair, 
or fur, and the longer coarser, over- 
hair, sometimes. called the guard-hair 
or the protective hair. These hairs 
vary greatly in their structure, and 
it is the structure of each individual 
hair-shaft, in a fur, which gives the 
fur its own distinctive characteristics. 


It is interesting to notice in passing, 
that the United States produces more 
raw furs (by value of the skins) than 
any other country. However, garment 
manufacturers are still dependent 
upon foreign sources for roughly one- 
half of their raw furs; though these 
figures are subject to fluctuations, fol- 
lowing the effects of wars and rumors 
of wars! The United States yearly 
imports furs whose total value is in 
excess of eighty million dollars, and 
the total value of fur garments, trim- 
mings, and the like, produced in 
our country is something in excess of 
175 million dollars. 
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PLATE 


How can fur farmers increase their 
crop of furs? What is the relation of 
fur-farming to production of furs 
from the wild? These are questions 
not within the scope of this article— 
but these, and many other questions 
are fascinating ones for those in- 
terested in the subject of furs in gen- 
eral. The writer of this article is 


‘chiefly interested just now, at his time 


of life, in increasing the production 
of his own fur—the guard-hair on his 
head! The futility of it all is expressed 
by the old man whose wig was 


‘whipped off by the wind and sent 


twisting down the street. It was pur- 
sued and brought back by a newsboy. 


“My boy,” said the old gentleman, 
as he liberally rewarded the panting 
youngster, “You are the only genuine 
hair-restorer I ever saw.” 


The End 
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Swim or Sink 


RENOVO-—Folks on the way to 
work one morning early in July were 
treated to a rare sight. At a point 
where Bakers Run meets the West 
Branch of the Susquehanna an old 
mother bear either decided to give 
her cubs an early morning bath or 
else was trying to teach them to swim. 
She would cuff them and push them 
into the water and as fast as she could 
get them in they would climb right 
back out. This domestic scene went 
on for about 30 minutes in full view 
of a dozen people off and on. More 
than one employee had to explain to 
his employer his reason for being late 
to work that morning. District Game 
Protector Charles F. Keiper, Renovo. 


Stranger Here M’self 


BOOTHWYN-In September we 
had an unusual occurrence when a 
Hooded Seal swam up the Delaware 
River. It was about 2000 miles from 
its usual habitat. When captured by 
Fred Ulmer, Curator of Mammals, at 
the Philadelphia Zoo, the seal was 
very ill, no doubt from the filthy 
water in the River. It is now under 
treatment at the Zoo and is doing 
very nicely. District Game Protector 
D. S. McPeek, Jr., Boothwyn. 
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Tabby Turns Over A New Leaf 


SHIPPENVILLE—The house cy 
has gained a reputation for being one 
of our worst killers of small game 
birds and animals, but every now 
and then a_ conservation-minded 
member of the feline family make 
an appearance. A farmer near Ship 
penville claims his cat fought a gray 
fox to a draw recently, and today | 
received a card from Mrs. Mortimer, 
who lives near Sligo, stating that her 
cat had killed a weasel and that she 
had the weasel to prove it.—District 
Game Protector Donald M. Schake, 
Knox. 
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Food Plots Reduce Damage 
Complaints 


TIDIOUTE — The food _ plots 
planted on Game Lands answer a 
dual purpose. The grain and forage 
raised feeds the game and helps to 
eliminate damage to farmers’ crops 
at least in the vicinity of the plots. In 
the past several years we have been 
increasing the planting in this Dis 
trict and the deer damage complaints 
have dropped off fifty per cent. Dis 
trict Game Protector George W. Bur 
dick, Tidioute. 


High Flying Beavers 


ERIE—Apparently the Erie County 
beavers have heard of “flying saucers” 
for they are out to excel not only 
man with his new fangled ideas but 
nature as well. Long known for 
their engineering prowess, they have 
now taken to nesting in trees. While 
patrolling a length of a tributary to 
LeBoeuf Creek in lower Erie county 
on the first day of the recent beaver 
season, District Game _ Protector 
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Elmer Simpson, of Union City, called 
my attention to a beaver house com- 
lete with food supply built in a 
wide crotch of a large willow tree. 
The house was about six feet above 
the ground or normal water level of 
a beaver dam which occupied the 
site. It was obvious that one of these 
busy animals, confronted with the 
need for vacating his regular dwell- 
ing by spring floods, had selected the 
tree rather than move outside the 
flood line. Not all beavers can move 





to a “second floor apartment” when 
the need arises, but this one certainly 
proved the exception.—PR Western 
Area Leader Raymond A. Shaver, 
Northwest Division Office, Titusville. 


Buck Hunter’s Dream 


BERWICK—Recently, while in the 
company of Land Utilization Assist- 
ant Earl Lorah, I had the privilege 
of seeing six deer in one small field, 
all carrying a legal set of antlers in 
the velvet. District Game Protector 
Lewis Estep, Berwick. 


Cat-Hater 


ELYSBURG—A farmer was telling 
me the other day that he saw a deer 
chase his cat down from the fields 
right up to the house. He said the 
cat had kittens and that she would 
go up in the field and catch mice 
for them. One evening he looked 
out and saw this deer chase the cat 
into the yard. He said he didn’t care 
about the cat being chased but he 
did mind the deer eating his soy- 
beans.—District Game Protector Clyde 
E. Laubach, Elysburg. 


Coon Comeback 


MERCER~In the past month I 
have had about twelve complaints 
from chicken raisers regarding dam- 
age done by coons. One man lost 160 
full grown Red Rock chickens and 
16 ducks in three nights. Raccoons 
are so plentiful they are living under 
rock piles, in woodchuck holes, back 
porches, under barns and wherever 
they can hide. It is rather amusing 
when one remembers that not so long 
ago it was claimed by various sports- 
men that as soon as the timber dis- 
appeared in Pennsylvania the rac- 
coon would disappear also. District 
Game Protector Samuel K. Weigel, 
Mercer. 


Food For Foxes 


MEADVILLE-—This is good musk- 
rat country, and the closed season 
has been a great help to them, for 
they seem to be everywhere. I got 
several reports of foxes working on 
them, though. A Mr. Allen, who 
works at the Western Game Farm 
and also traps, reports that he took 
62 foxes during the month of June 
within sight of the Game Farm. 
There were 61 red foxes and 1 gray, 
and at one of the dens he counted 
the tails of over fifty muskrats that 
they had carried in to their young. 
District Game Protector George W. 
Keppler, Meadville. 
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No “Deer Crossing” Signs? 


EDINBOROUGH—Tom Wolf, a 
farmer near Edinborough, told me of 
an unusual occurrence. One afternoon 
his daughter was riding her bicycle 
toward Edinborough when a deer 
jumped across the road, striking the 
bicycle, upsetting the girl and damag- 
ing the bicycle. The girl was con- 
siderably more frightened and _ sur- 
prised than hurt. District Game Pro- 
tector Elmer D. Simpson, Union City. 


Home Insulation For Foxes 


UNION CITY—Mr. Manross, the 
caretaker for C. Caflish Estate, re- 
ported that foxes had raised a litter 
of pups under the summer cottage. 
The vixen removed about half the 
asbestos insulation from a hot water 
tank and used it in her nest. Mr. 
Manross said he saw the pups on 
several occasions, but the old fox 
moved them away from the area due 
to human activity.—District Game 
Protector Elmer D. Simpson, Union 
City. 

Fast Work 


CONESTOGA-I believe that one 
of my deputies, Warren Detweiler, 
can qualify for the distinction of be- 
ing the fastest fox trapper in the State. 
Here are the facts: On Wednesday 
evening, August 2nd, he took several 


traps and left his home near Congs. 
toga. Walking about 250 yards from 
the house to an old orchard, he 
started to set the first trap. While © 
setting the trap, he heard a noise — 
and, looking up, saw a gray fox about 
10 feet away. Warren carried no gun, 
After setting the trap he returned to 
the house for a rifle. About five 
minutes elapsed between the time the 
trap was set and the time the man 
came out of the house with the gun, 
He heard quite a commotion in the 
direction of the trap and felt he had 
already caught the fox. His sister con- 
firmed his hopes by exclaiming that 
she could see the fox, Looking in the 
direction of the trap, Warren saw not 
one, but two foxes. He killed one 
with his rifle, routed another out of 
a hole, and killed a third fox that he 
sighted watching the whole affair, 
Next he went to the trap and killed 
a fox in it. Three foxes in 15 minutes 
is quite a record, but taking one in 
the trap within 5 minutes is a real 
record.—Game_ Protector John P. 
Eicholtz, Strasburg. 


Albinism All Over Albion 


ALBION—For the first time in 
many years we seem to have broken 
out in a rash of albino ringneck 
pheasants. In the last week I ob- 
served one albino pheasant among a 
group of four other birds. Another 
hunter told me he had seen two al- 
binos among a flock of pheasants. 
Still a fourth albino flew into either 
a water tower or a large metal indus- 
trial chimney nearby and killed it- 
self. This bird was brought in by 
the person finding it and a permit to 
have it mounted was applied for. 
Using the article that appeared in a 
recent issue of the GAME NEws, stat- 
ing that Albino pheasants occur 
about once in every eighteen thou- 
sand birds, as a basis for comparison, 
one is led to believe we have a lot 
of pheasants in this area.—Game Pro- 
tector Clair W. Dinger, Albion. 
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By John H. Day 
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Ske Wayside 


— and slickered against the 
weeping skies, I trudged up the 
back-country roadway through the 
gray twilight of the brief Decem- 
ber afternoon. The far hills lay 
sullen beneath a_ lowering haze. 
Somewhere off to the right a_for- 
saken cow bawled now and again in 
tones of deepest anguish. That heart 
rendering bovine lament recounted 
all the. woes and tribulations which 
had befallen Bossy since her heifer 
days. 

Sponge ice still covered most of 
the wide valley creek, but here and 
there the rips had broken through 
and the limpid water ran silkily 
across the scrubbed gravel beds. The 
countryside had decked its halls 
with plenty of Christmas greens for 
the approaching holidays. 


Velvety gray-green rosettes of the 
tall mullein covered a low mound by 
the roadside. Bright green leaves of 
the poison hemlock bordered a long 
stretch of the roadway. Ground ivy, 
chickweed, and one of the sour docks 
added their touches of color. A mile 
or so farther, where the wooded hill 
comes down to the road, the Christ- 
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mas fern hung in fresh evergreen 
profusion from nooks and crannies 
beneath the trees. 

Now and then a clammy drop eased 
off the sycamores and found the nar- 
row entry between the back of my 
neck and the upturned slicker collar. 
This minor discomfort was the only 
price I had to pay for the rare privi- 
lege of walking in the December rain 
along that hidden roadway. 

An odd shimmering whiteness in 
one, of the shrubs edging the creek 
invited closer inspection. It turned 
out to be a shed snake skin, wedged 
in a fork, the two ends flapping 
bravely in the light breeze. Some- 
where in Winter quarters, probably 
close by, slept the black snake who 
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had abandoned that outgrown coat 
to brave the rigors of the cold 
months 

The only interruptions to the de- 
lightful peace and quiet of my soli- 
tary foray through that distant val- 
ley were an occasional plane dron- 
ing along through the haze overhead, 
and one carload of youthful deer 
hunters. The nimrods were home- 
ward bound, empty handed after a 
concerted try for the one or two deer 
recently arrived in the area. 

My return trip to the parked car 
was abruptly halted by the noisy 
arrival of a lone pileated woodpecker. 
He was homeward bound across the 
hills after a day of herculean dig- 
ging in the dead and dying stubs of 
the neighborhood. He'd be a lot bet- 
ter off if he didn’t make so much 
racket, but he doesn’t seem to be 
able to make a move without yelp- 
ing and grumbling to himself. 

He came looping along almost 
overhead, then swerved up the valley 
and halted on a tall dead snag close 
above the creek. I could barely see 
him in the gloom as he moved about, 
cackling in a sort of moody under- 
tone. Then suddenly all became quiet 
and I couldn’t find him in the glasses. 


Since he hadn’t left the tree the 
answer was obvious. He had come 
home for the night and had gone 
to bed. Many times I have stalked 
this wary bird, hoping for a closeup 
view, only to learn how little [ know 
of the woodland art. This time the 
chances seemed better than ever. 


I moved stealthily back along the 
road to a point opposite the tall 
snag. The glasses revealed a great 
round hole near the top. This was 
his bedroom, carved with that big 
chisel bill as a fortress against the 
wintry blasts. If I could make it 
through the thickets and across the 
creek perhaps at long last I would 
reach the goal. 

All went well through the dripping 
tangles edging the road. Nary a 
sound made I and nary a move made 


the big crow-sized woodpecker, | 
reached the wide spread of saw gras 
between the thickets and the creek. 
This appeared as easy going and | 
plunged ahead, not noticing that the 
deceitful grass had completely gy. 
ered a decaying windfallen tree, 


Into that trap of hidden limbs ] 
pitched headlong, falling awkwardly 
with enough noise to wake the echoes 
far up and down the valley. Lying 
there in disconsolate and dripping 
discomfort, I watched the big | 
cock hustle off down the valley, cack- 
ling derisively over his shoulder as 
he gave me the slip once more. Now 
that I know where he sleeps I'm 
bound to catch up with him one of 
these days. 


The revealing hand of Winter has 
unveiled many cozy secrets which the 
little folk of the wayside trails had 
kept cleverly hidden when the sun 
was high and the countryside lay 
knee-deep in June. Once past the 
solstice the brooding timberlands 
face the ruthless pruning shears 
which ride in the teeth of icy blasts 
whose job is to clear the deadwood 
and fell the oldsters who have passed 
their prime. Except where a chance 
grove of shingle oaks or a few 
cautious white oaks hold stubbornly 
to their tawny leaves the thickets and 
the forest aisles are “clean as a 
whistle’—starkly revealed and re 
vealing. 

The countryman rambles along his 
favored rustic pathways, reading the 
final chapters to many thicket inter- 
ludes which had eluded him behind 
the lush growth of Summer days. 
Here the thorn bush reveals the warm 
cup, lined with a felting of thistle 
down, which had housed a cheerful 
family of goldfinches. There the 
swaying spicebush reveals the vireo’ 
hanging basket, swung in a crotch 
scarce five feet off the ground. 

That odd double-decked nest in 
the berry brambles stands as mute 
witness to one of the more villainous 
skits in the wayside repertory. The 
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hair lining, hunted out dili- 
poo in the neighboring barnyard, 
is sure trademark of the trim little 
chipping sparrow. A skulking cow- 
bird had found the first nest and 
dropped her hulking egg in with the 
pale blue sparrow eggs. The red- 
capped sparrows had refused to be 
victimized and had simply built a 
new nest atop the original. 

As the Christmas season nears the 
countryman instinctively turns to 
the bright stars overhead, in Tev- 
erent remembrance of the Nativity 
and the guiding star which coursed 
the eastern heavens 1900 years ago. 
December nights close in quickly 
about him. His pathway to home 
and fireside, after evening chores are 
done, is brilliantly lighted by the 
great Winter constellations. His sure, 
quiet faith is forever strengthened by 
that majestic procession wheeling 
across the night skies above his home 
acres. 

Star performer of the Christmas 
sky-show is the striking constellation 
Orion. Night after night, when the 
frosty air is crystal-clear, this great 
hunter may be seen in combat with 
the bull, Taurus. Both sides have 
apparently scored in this bull fight, 
for there is a red blotch in Orion’s 
shoulder, where Betelgeuse smould- 
ers angrily, while the head of the 
bull is bruised with  star-groups 
known as the “Hyades” and the arrow 
wounds in his shoulder are familiar 
to all who look upward as the 
Pleiades, or Seven Sisters. 

Orion seems to have little competi- 
tion as the most beautiful star group 
to be seen in the northern hemi- 
sphere. I remember how this gor- 
geous cluster stood out in the pre- 
dawn skies while I delivered morn- 
ing papers as a lad. The three kings 
making up the hunter’s belt and the 
stars in the sword appeared to me 
like a soldier’s cap with stiff visor. 
It was not until many years later that 
I came to know the real name of 


this group and the legendary lore 
concerning it. 


As he gazes into the night skies 
at this Christmas season the country: 
man notes the brightest star of all 
well down in the southeastern por- 
tion. This is Sirius, the dog-star, 
seventy times as brilliant as our Sun. 
This glowing fellow is really one of 
the nearer stars. Yet if the Sun’s dis- 
tance should be represented by one 
inch, the distance to Sirius would 
be represented by eight miles. 

Sirius is the main star of the group 
known as the “Big Dog” which fol- 
lows the hunter Orion on his nightly 
rounds. A little dog also courses with 
this gang, its main star known as 
Procyon. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing group is the cluster known as the 
Pleiades. These cannot easily be con- 
fused with any other star-group in 
the December skies. The seven main 
stars are in the form of a little dip- 
per and serve as an excellent test for 
keenness of eyesight. 

Six of the stars are of the fourth 
magnitude and should be easily visi- 
ble to the naked eye. The seventh 
star, near the end of the handle in 
the dipper, is the one that is hardest 
to pick out. People with exception- 
ally keen sight can isolate 10 or 11 
stars in the group. Legend has it that 
one of the brightest seven stars is 
always dim, or invisible. This is 
either the star Electra, mourning for 
Troy, or Merope, in shame for hav- 
ing wedded a mortal. 

Many and beautiful are the Win- 
ter constellations and the myths and 
legends surrounding them which 
have come down through the cen- 
turies. Great men of all ages have 
been struck by their beauty and in- 
spired by their majesty. 

The countryman knows these Win- 
ter stars as old friends—as familiar 
as his front gate post. But at Christ- 
mas time they take on a different 
aspect. The December heavens, glow- 
ing in full sparkling beauty above 
his snug abode, declare again the 
glory of God to him who will but 
raise his eyes. 

. . The End 
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SETH GORDON NEW 
CALIFORNIA DIRECTOR 


Seth Gordon, one of the most 
widely known wildlife administra- 
tors in America has been named by 
Governor Earl Warren as director of 
the newly organized California De- 
partment of Fish and Game, the 
Wildlife Management Institute re- 
ports. Mr. Gordon, for many years 
executive director of the Pennsylva- 
nia Game Commission, has served 


since 1948 as consultant to the Cali- | 


fornia Wildlife Conservation Board. 
His appointment to his new post was 
urged by many sportsmen and civic 
groups. 

With nearly forty years of service 
in the conservation field, Mr. Gordon 
holds something of a record for ex- 
perience and prominent positions 
achieved. He began his career with 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
in 1913, leaving his position as chief 
game protector to become conserva- 
tion director of the Izaak Walton 
League of America. He later became 
president of the American Game 
Association and in 1935 helped merge 
that organization’s activities with the 
newly organized American Wildlife 
Institute (now the North American 
Wildlife Foundation) of which he be- 
came secretary. He was appointed 
director of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission in 1936. A past president 
of the International Association of 
Game, Fish, and Conservation Com- 
missioners, he has also served as sec- 
retary of the American Fisheries So- 
ciety, secretary of the National Com- 
mittee on Wildlife Legislation, and 
director of the National Rifle As- 
sociation. 

Simultaneous with Myr. Gordon’s 
appointment, a’new law became ef- 


fective which gives California’s wild. 
life resources full departmental TECOg. 
nition. 
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In Memory 


There comes the day when each 
of us must break trail into the 
Great Beyond. We all realize this, 
but our hearts nevertheless cry 
out against the loss of a loved one, 
a friend, or a fellow worker. It 
seems that only yesterday they 
were in our midst; that we were 
talking together, laughing together, 
working together. 

And so it is with deep regret 
that we announce the passing of 
two oldtime employes—former 
Game Protector Ralph A. Liphart, 
of Homestead, who retired August 
21, 1947 after 25 years of faithful 
service, and Norman M. Wood, of 
Coatesville, former Lecturer in the 
Educational Service, as it was 
known in his day, who retired 
October 15, 1936 following 21 years 
of active duty. 

Mr. Liphart died July 18, at the 
age of 64 following an ‘extended 
period of illness; Mr. Wood suc- 
cumbed suddenly on October 27, 
a few days following the: celebra- 
tion of his 50th Wedding Anni 
versary. He was 75 years old and 
as he mentioned in a letter written 
to the Commission on October 21 
“still going strong.” 

In their different fields of en- 
deavor both men were highly eff- 
cient and won for themselves and 
the Commission .the respect and 
admiration which comes only from 
jobs well done. The memory of 
them and their loved ones will be 
with us always. 
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U. $ TRUMPETER SWANS HIT 
NEW HIGH 


Unless the restoration program hits 
a snag within the next few years, 

ople can stop using the customary 
adjectives “disap earing,’ “rare, and 
“almost extinct, in referring to the 
largest waterfowl in the United States, 
according to the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. The annual census 
reveals a national population of 535 
trumpeter swans, 159 more than last 
year and 462 more than in the low 
year of 1935 when no more than 73 
of these magnificent birds could be 
found. 

The history of the trumpeter swan 
offers a perfect example of what 
modern wildlife management can do 
when given the funds and resources 
with which to work. Efforts in pre- 
serving the big trumpeter have been 
geared around the Red Rock Lakes 
Wildlife Refuge in Montana which 
is the population center of the swan 
in this country. The refuge was estab- 
lished in 1935 near Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park to save the dwindling 
remnant from extermination. Since 
then, birds have been transplanted to 
other refuges in Oregon and Nevada 
and to the National Elk Refuge in 
Wyoming. Increases were reported 
in all of these transplanted flocks this 
year. 

The trumpeter, like the buffalo, 
was a Victim of encroaching civiliza- 
tion into its wilderness habitat. With 
the destruction of its nesting, resting, 
and feeding grounds, it declined 
rapidly, and the restoration program 
which began in 1935 came just in 
time to save the birds from destruc- 
tion. 

Canada, simultaneously was active 
north of the border in preserving this 
spectacular bird. In the early 1930's 
the species was making what ap- 
peared to be a last stand in British 
Columbia and Alaska. Aggressive ac- 
tivity by the Canadian Wildlife Serv- 
ice and its departmental predecessor 
was responsible for keeping the num- 


bers above the danger point. Dr. Ian 
McTaggert Cowan of the University 
of British Columbia estimates that 
numbers wintering in that province 
have never fallen much below four 
or five hundred birds. From this low 
the population has béen built to 
around nine hundred. The trumpeter 
is a rugged bird spending the rigor- 
ous Canadian winters in areas where 
the only open water is that created 
by the swiftest rapids. 


MINNESOTA PLANS TO BUY 
POTHOLES 


Faced with the continued destruc- 
tion of some of the state’s most pro- 
ductive waterfowl areas, the Minne- 
sota Conservation Department is 
taking steps to purchase and _pro- 
tect as many of the remaining marshes 
and potholes as its resources will per- 
mit, the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute reports. 


Drainage and filling have destroyed 
untold hundreds of these shallow 
water areas which once produced 
thousands of ducks and geese each 
year. Some sources estimate that 20 
per cent of the former surface waters © 
in the southern counties already have 
been drained, and many other acres 
have been destroyed for waterfowl by 
the expansion of highway and rail- 
road systems, by industrial and resi- 
dential developments, and by over- 
grazing of shores. Once one of the 
greatest waterfowl breeding grounds 
on the North American continent, 
Minnesota now produces far less than 
its original quota in proportion to 
many other parts of the breeding 
grounds because of the steady shrink- 
age of suitable habitat. 


The project will be carried out by 
the federal aid division of the State 
Conservation Department with Pitt- 
man-Robertson Act funds. To start 
the program, a sum of $50,000 shas 
been set aside for the acquisition of 
at least 200 plots of more than five 
acres. Each area will average 40 
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acres although some will cover as 
much as 1,000 acres. Numerous 
studies by state and federal biologists 
have determined that small marshes 
and potholes are far more produc- 
tive of nesting waterfowl on an acre- 
age basis than large, unbroken ex- 
panses of marshland in single blocks. 


Each area will be fenced to pro- 
vide winter cover for upland game 
birds as well as to protect nesting 
cover for waterfowl and food for 
furbearers. Although some of these 
areas will be set aside as refuges 
during the hunting season, many will 
be opened to hunting to help pre- 
vent heavy concentrations of sports- 
men on private lands. Since most will 
be managed primarily as waterfowl 
nesting grounds, hunting during the 
fall open season will not conflict with 
the production of ducks. 


Minnesota’s pothole preservation 
plans should have far-reaching ef- 
fects in the preservation of the water- 
fowl resources since ducks from the 
state funnel into all of the three 
eastern flyways. 


Deer Victim of Rabies 


Pennsylvania’s first case of a rabid 
deer was recently disclosed in Chester 
County upon receipt of the official 
diagnosis by the State Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 


The victim, an eight-point buck, 
was found dying in a held in Charles- 
town township by William White- 
law. Small wounds on the buck’s side 
indicated that it was probably in- 
fected by the bite of a rabid fox. 
Deputy Game Protector Peter J. Fil- 
kosky was summoned and he im- 
mediately killed the partially par- 
alyzed animal and sent the head to 
Harrisburg for examination. There 
animal disease authorities, in a lab- 
oratory report, verified Whitelaw’s 
suspicions that the deer was a vic- 
time of the dread disease. 
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AMBROSE GERHART 

The years pass quickly, almost like falling 
leaves. Men grow old in service and even 
now are planning their long “vacation,” A 
month or so ago it was Tom Mosier who 
stepped out of harness. Now we honor an- 
other grand old Game Protector—Mr. Am- 
brose Gerhart, 141 Central Avenue, Souder- 
ton, who resigned October 1. 

Mr. Gerhart started as a Deputy Game 
Protector back in 1916, and worked in Car- 
bon, Monroe, Pike, Lycoming, Sullivan and 
Northampton Counties during the big game 
seasons in the years that followed. Then, on 
November 1, 1926, he was appointed a Dis- 
trict Game Protector and after completing 
a four year assignment in Lehigh County 
was transferred to a similar position in 
Montgomery County where he served until 
his resignation. We will miss you Ambrose. 
To parallel the words of Lincoln: “The 
world will little note, nor long remember, 
what is said here; but we shall never forget 
the fine job you did here.” 

On September 25 the deputies honored 
“Pete,” as he is affectionately known to his 
friends, with a dinner, and the following 
night a testimonial dinner was given by the 
cfiicers of the Southeast Division. On both 


occasions Pete was presented with many 
valuable gifts by his associates. 
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BUNNIES MAKING STRIDES IN 
OUR SISTER STATE 


The cottontail rabbit, most popu- 
lar game animal of all, apparently has 
outstripped itself in the home-mak- 
ing department this year, technicians 
of the New York State Conservation 
Department report. Although  vir- 
tually all game species appear more 
abundant this Summer than in many 
years, the biggest forward hop has 
been made by the bunnies. 

Even their bigger cousins, the vary- 
ing hare or snowshoe rabbit, seem to 
have outsmarted Nature’s hazards to 
a greater extent this year, they said. 
Incidently, the Department quit the 
wholesale importation of cottontails 
from the mid-west for liberation 


several years ago as a useless ex- 
penditure. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


During the next few weeks our 
circulation department will change 
over to a more modern and eff- 
cient system of addressing and mail- 
ing your GAME NEWS. This will 
mean, among other things, cutting, 
proofing and filing some seventy 
thousand new plates. Our staff will 
make every effort to avoid delay in 
mailing, but in the event your 
January issue is a bit late please 
be patient—we haven’t forgotten 
you. 














ze bi. Do 


Photo by H. Doud 


When Vernon F, Beaker, of Galeton, (center) found the deer outsmarting him on the 
second day of the Special Archery Season he promptly rounded up all the bow hunters 
that happened to be hunting in his neighborhood and ganged up on the wily bucks.*The 
party included archers from New Freedom, York, Willow Street, Lancaster, Pine Grove, 
Pottsville, and Lewisburg. The ensuing hunt resulted in a nice buck apiece for Maynard 
Freeburn of Dillsburg. and Edward Bentzel of Lancaster. 
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DON’T WASTE THAT MEAT! 


Henry P. Davis, editor of the 
Remington News Letter, offers the 
following valuable tips on the proper 
handling of game after it has been 
shot: 


It’s one thing to bring that big 
buck down, but to get that meat out 
of the woods and safely home with- 
out wasting a good portion of it is 
quite another problem. 


The hunt never comes to a success- 
ful conclusion until the fruits of the 
hunter's labors reach destination 
without spoilage and the trophy is 
properly cared for. Much excellent 
venison goes to waste each season be- 
cause the hunter does not exercise 
proper caution in dressing the animal 
out and seeing that the meat is com- 
pletely cooled as soon as possible. 


The experienced big game hunter 
goes equipped to take care of his 
meat. Such equipment should include 
at least a hunting knife, some 20 or 
30 feet of light but strong rope, some 
red cloths of flagging, a small belt 
axe and, if you are in warm weather 
country, four: light muslin sacks, each 
large enough to hold a quarter of the 
animal. A sprinkler box of black 
pepper might prove quite valuable. 
And don’t forget a few pieces of 
clean wiping cloth. This may sound 
like a considerable amount of truck 
to lug around, but you may find that 
each piece is worth more than a 
British pound. 


As soon as the animal is killed, the 
hunter should tag it. Turn the ani- 
mal’s head downhill so that it will 
bleed freely, insert your knife at the 
point of the brisket and cut forward 
towards the head (unless, of course, 
you want to save the head for mount- 
ing). 

Cut the carcass open from crotch to 
throat. Be careful not to puncture the 
intestines. Cut around the vent and 
loosen the organs in the pelvic cavity, 
taking care to keep hair from coming 


in contact with the meat. Now tum 
the carcass so that the head is y 

hill. Cut windpipe and gullet free a 
the throat. Pull backwards on these 
cutting free from the carcass any part 
that sticks. Now remove all interna] 
organs. Open the cavity and spread 
it apart with a stick. Wipe it dry with 
a clean clothh DO NOT WASH IT 
OUT WITH WATER. 


If you are taking the carcass out of 
the woods before cooling and quarter. 
ing, leave the heart and liver in the 
body cavity. The easiest way to cool 
the carcass out is to hang it in q 
shady spot. This should be done a; 
soon as possible, as body heat causes 
the meat to spoil quickly. Spread it 
so that air can circulate freely. The 
black pepper will aid in keeping flies 
away. 

In handling the meat, cut the car. 
cass in half down the center of the 
backbone lengthwise. This can be 
done with a belt axe, but a small 
meat saw mill do a neater job and is 
certainly easier to use. Cut the sides 
in two pieces, with the floating ribs 
remaining on the hind quarters. Place 
each quarter in a clean muslin sack 
and hang in a cool place. If the 
weather is warm, hang the meat out 
only at night. Keep it wrapped in 
the daytime. Remember, always keep 
that meat cool! 


If you are bringing the whole deer 
out of the woods, be sure to flag it 
with plenty of pieces of red cloth. 
Never transport the animal on an 
automobile fender next to a heated 
motor. 

After you get your meat home, un- 
pack it as soon as possible and cool in 
a dry place. Whether permitting, it 
would be well to allow it to cure for 
a week or so before storing. If you 
plan to put it in cold storage, it will 
be best to give it a quick freeze first. 
Don’t take chances. A little extra 
care will pay big dividends in deli- 
cious meals that will bring back to 
you all the joys of the hunt.” 
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Christmas Gift 
Suggestions for the 
Sportsman ’ Bookshelf 


THE WAHOO BOBCAT 
by Joseph W. Lippincott 


_ Illustrated in color and black- 
parr by Paul Bransom. Published by 
j. Be. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
Price $2.50. 

With a background of fifty years of hunt- 
ing, fishing and exploring in Florida’s 
prairie wilderness, and inspired by native 
tales of bobcats and their ways, the author 
weaves an exceptionally entertaining story of 
a huge wildcat and its human neighbors. 
How a backwoods boy became the wildcat’s 
friend and the manner in which the Wahoo 
Bobcat influenced the lives of the Prairie 
folks is pleasingly told in this story sparked 
by inumerable gems of nature lore. The 
wild characters of the narrative—the ‘gator, 
the wild hogs, the panther, the rattler and 
others are endowed with life and their 
personalities and passions revealed by Lip- 
pincott’s sympathetic pen. Certainly no one 
who reads this book can fail to come to a 
better understanding of the ways of Na- 
ture’s children. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AFIELD 
by Ormal I. Sprungman 


449 pages. Illustrated with several hundred 
photographs in black-and-white, as well as 
numerous color photos. Published by The 
Stackpole Company, Telegraph Press Build- 
ing, Harrisburg, Pa. 1951. Price $7.50. 


“Complete” is the word for this large, 
dearly written textbook for the outdoor 
photographer. It is divided into two parts 
—one dealing with stills and the other with 
movies. Each covers every imaginable phase 
of picture-taking with chapters on equip- 
ment, composition, flash photography, fish 
photos, camera gunning, bird photos, big 
game, color work, movie making, wildlife 
movies and many others. The author, who 
has been Camera Editor for Sports Afield 
for seventeen years, has literally packed this 
book with valuable information, and has 
presented his solutions to the most difficult 
problems in a manner that even the rank 
amateur will immediately grasp. 

The myriad black-and-white photos repre- 
sent the work of most of America’s top-flight 
wildlife photographers, and each one, to- 
gether with its caption, is a photography 





lesson in itself. The color photographs are 
bound to surprise the average camera bug 
who always considered that sort of thing 
beyond the capabilities of color film. 

All things considered, this book is prac- 
tically indispensible to the outdoor photog- 
rapher, beginner or professional. 


BIRDS OF PREY OF NORTH- 
EASTERN NORTH AMERICA 
by Leon A. Hausman 


164 pages. Illustrated in one color by the 
late Jacob Bates Abbott, with a full color 
frontispiece by George M. Sutton. Published 
by the Rutgers University Press, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Price $3.75. 


Of all our avian friends the birds of prey 
have been the most maligned. For centuries 
the hand of man has been against our hawks 
and owls in the mistaken belief that they are 
all villians in feathers. Only recently has 
the public shown signs of accepting evidence 
to the contrary, and Dr. Hausman’s book 
has played no small part in this transition. 
Between its covers the reader will find the 
true life history of each hawk, owl and vul- 
ture. He will learn that a few prefer a diet 
of poultry, song birds, and game, that many 
feed almost entirely on destructive rodents, 
and that some promiscuously shot by unin- 
formed persons are not too far removed from 
the danger of extinction. The reader will 
also learn to identify the different species 
from the simple descriptions and splendid 
full page illustrations. He will learn that 
each bird has a distinct personality, a trait 
too often overlooked by the strictly scien- 
tific ornithologist. In short, this book will 
open a new and thrilling field of study to 
the bird student, one that has too long 
been obscured by the unwarranted prejudice 
of the uninformed. 


THE ELK OF NORTH AMERICA 
by Olaus J. Murie 


376 pages. Profusely illustrated with photos 
and line drawings by the author, full color 
frontispiece by Walter A. Weber. Published 
by The Stackpole Company, Telegraph Press 
Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 1951. Price $6.50. 

This is an extremely comprehensive trea- 
tise on what most hunters and naturalists 
agree is America’s most majestic game ani- 
mal. All the information you might desire 
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about elk is contained in this one volume; 
a few of the many subjects treated are elk 
distribution, physical characteristics, repro- 
duction, natural enemies, diseases, food hab- 
its, elk hunting and elk management. 
Whether you are a research technician in 
search of the latest information on parasites 
or herd management, or an amateur nature 
student who wants to brush up on his life 
histories, this book will give you all the 
answers. And the novice will note with de- 
light that even the most technical discus- 
sions are written for popular consumption. 
The illustrations leave nothing to be de- 
sired. Both art work and photos are uni- 
formly excellent, and clarify such things as 
dentition, antler formation, gaits, and certain 
physical features far better than text alone. 
The author has undertaken several col- 
lecting expeditions for our leading museums, 
and has made intensive field studies of vari- 
ous game animals. For the past fifteen years 
he has made his home in the heart of Wyo- 
ming’s famous elk range, conducting the 
research for this book. One need only to 
scan the pages of “The Elk Of North Amer- 
ica” to see why Dr. Murie is recognized as 
the foremost authority on elk in America. 


FEATHERS PREFERRED 
by W. Austin Peters 


198 pages. Illustrated with pen-and-ink spots. 
Published by The Stackpole Company, Tele- 
graph Press Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 1951. 
Price $3.75. 


This charming volume is definitely a 
Jekyll-Hyde among books; it is at one time 
an amusing narrative, then a serious, stirring 
plea. In his inimitable style Mr. Peters takes 
the reader back to his childhood days in 
Ontario—back to his initial forays on game, 
armed with his father’s formidable shotgun. 
These laughable experiences are related with 
the sparkling humor of a man who has never 
forgotten that he once wore knee pants and 
a dirty face. In his book the boy grows up, 
but as his hunting proficiency increases he 
also becomes aware of a growing scarcity of 
waterfowl and game in general. At this point 
the book takes a serious turn; the young 
man in the story has become mature in his 
reasoning. He no longer believes Nature's 
storehouse of wildlife inexhaustible, and he 
realizes that overshooting, predation, and 
change of environment are cutting into 
wildlife populations. The final chapters are 
a discussion of all factors detrimental to the 
wild creatures the author has come to love, 
and of management and restoration methods 
of interest to those who wish to take a hand 
in replenishing our game supply. 

Mr. Peters is a delightful writer as well 
as an accurate naturalist. His chapters on 
predators and on game bird breeding, for 


instance, should be quite dull to the aver 
reader—but actually they're far from it. The 
author has the exceptional faculty of bej 
able to make any subject intensely interest. 
ing. And the accounts of his Canadian hun. 
ing experiences fairly reek with the flavor 
of the North Country. Anyone who Enjoys 
good outdoor reading would like “Feathers 
Preferred” and a_ dyed-in-the-wool . bing 
hunter would be wild about it. 








DR. CLYDE A. MORTIMER 


Sportsmen everywhere lost a great 
friend and leader on the occasion 
of the death of Dr. Clyde A. Morti- 
mer last July. In addition to his 
many community civic associations, 
Dr. Mortimer’s name was monu- 
mental in the organized sportsmen’s 
movement in Pennsylvania. Initiated 
in the sectional work of the United 
Sportsmen of Pennsylvania, he was 
elevated to the office of Secretary- 
Treasurer when the PFSC was 
formed in Harrisburg some _ two 
decades ago. 

Dr. Mortimer was also _ instru- 
mental in the organization of the 
Wayne County Sportsman’s associa- 
tion at Honesdale. Among his many 
sportsmen’s clubs affiliations, the 
PFSC official prided his membership 
in the Franklin Sportsmen’s club 
in Wilkes-Barre. 

Civically he was associated with 
the Honesdale Business Association 
and later the Honesdale Chamber 
of Commerce. At the time of his 
death he held the office of a director 
in the latter organization. 
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By Thomas A. Forbes 
PART II 


Scoring a Field Roving Tournament 


HE general procedure and cus- 
T toms described in the previous 
article apply equally in scoring a 
field roving tournament. Shooting 
methods and scoring differ and are 
explained herein. 

The National Field Archery Asso- 
ciation Field Roving Round is shot 
over a fourteen target field roving 
course called a unit. Twice around 
a unit constitutes a round, or two 
separate units making a total of 
twenty-eight targets also constitute a 
round. 

The terms Out and In are used to 
designate the order in which the unit 
is shot in a round. The first unit shot 
in a round is designated the Out 
unit and the second unit shot in the 
round is designated the In unit. The 
butt is any object against which a 
target face is placed and the shooting 
position is called a post. All posts are 
numbered but the yardage is not in- 
dicated. 

As the archers register for a field 
roving tournament the field captain 
sees that a target captain and two 
scorers are appointed for each group 
which shall consist of not less than 
three not more than five archers; four 
is the preferred number. The field 
captain designates the order in which 
the groups are to shoot or assigns the 
posts from which each group starts, 
depending on which system is used. 


Shooting Rules 
Each archer shoots four arrows at 
each of the fourteen targets in the 
unit. In ten cases on an official Na- 


Scoring snd 


= Classification of oe ers 


tional Field Archery Association 
course this will result in shooting the 
four arrows from a single post at a 


single face. In the remaining four 


cases it may mean shooting one arrow 
from each of four posts at a single 
face, or it may mean shooting all four 
arrows from a single post but at four 
different faces. 

Archers shoot in the order of the 
scores made on the previous target, 
i.e., highest scorer shoots first, etc. In 
case of a tie the target captain may 
state the order of shooting. If the 
course permits, two may shoot at a 
time. If an archer is required to stop 
shooting because of a broken bow 
string, or similar cause, he must take 
witnesses, appointed by the field cap- 
tain, with him when he completes the 
round. 

Scoring 

The target face is divided into two 
concentric scoring circles with an 
aiming spot in the center. An arrow 
landing in the inner circle including 
the aiming spot scores a value of five 
and in the outer circle a value of 
three. The outer line of a field arch- 
ery target is outside the scoring field. 
For that reason the arrow must cut 
the line so that no color of the line 
can be seen between the arrow and 
the scoring field before a hit can be 
recorded. The same is true for the 
inner line which divides the two 
circles in order to score the value of 
the higher circle. An arrow that skids 
or glances into the target has no scor- 
ing value and an arrow that passes 
through the face, and remains in the 
butt, may be scored as a hit in the 
circle through which it passed only if 
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it is pushed back through the face. 
It cannot be withdrawn from the 
back of the butt and then inserted in 
the face of the target. Arrows bounc- 
ing off or passing through the target 
have a scoring value of three points 
when witnessed. 

Figure 10 shows a field archery 
score card with a record of the values 
of the arrows shot at the first two 
targets as recorded by the scorers. 
Four horizontal spaces are provided 
under the heading entitled HITS to 
record the value of each of the four 
arrows. In the example the archer 
shooting at the number one target 
missed with his third arrow and the 
scorer inserted a O to indicate the 
miss. The figures in the column en- 
titled TOTAL are the sum of the 
values of the four arrows shot at the 
target. In the example the figure 11 
indicated the total scored on No. 1 
target. When the first unit of four- 
teen targets has been shot the column 
entitled TOTAL is added vertically 
and the total score for the-unit is in- 
serted on the score card opposite the 
space lettered “First Half Total.” 
After the second unit has been shot 
the total score is found by adding 
the total scores for each unit which 
gives the “28 Target Total” or a 
Field Roving Round Score. 


Scoring a Broadhead Round 


The broadhead round places a 
premium on the archers ability to 
score with his first arrow. The round 
is shot over a standard one or two 
unit field round course using broad- 
heads instead of target arrows. Any 
weight of bow is permitted. Arrows 
used in the men’s division must weigh 
at least one ounce and those used by 
the women and juniors three-quarters 
of an ounce. The broadheads must be 
solid and barbless, and at least seven- 
eighths of an inch wide and one and 
three-quarters inches in length. ‘To 
identify the order in which) arrows 
have been shot, each archers arrows 
are numbered consecutively and the 
lowest number shot first. 





FIELD ARCHERY SCORE 
CARD 7 
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FIG. 10 


An archer is not permitted to use 
any device to assist him in determin- 
ing distances, except a fixed sight-or 
mark. Arm guards, shooting gloves 
or tabs of conventional use are per 
mitted. No other device to assist 
shooting is allowed. An archer should 
provide himself with a sufficient num- 
ber of arrows so that time will not be 
lost searching for arrows during the 
course of the round. 

At each target the archer may shoot 
not more than three arrows. If the 
archer scores with his first arrow he 
stops shooting at that target. If the 
first arrow misses the archer shoots 
the second. If a score is made with 
the second arrow the archer does not 
shoot the third arrow. If the’ second 
arrow also misses the scoring face of 
the target the archer shoots his third 
and last arrow at that target. 

An archers first arrow pays the 
highest scoring value, twenty (20) 
points in the white and fifteen (15) 
points in the black. The second arrow 
scores fifteen (15) points in the white 
and ten (10) points in the black. If 
the archer has failed to score with 
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either of his or her first two arrows 
and is required to shoot the third 
arrow its scoring value is ten (10) 

oints in the white and five (5) 

oints in the black. Thus if the archer 
is required to shoot the third arrow 
and scores a white with it, the value 
of the arrow ten (10), is only half 
what the archer would have earned 
if a similar shot had been made with 
the first arrow which would have had 
a scoring value of twenty (20). 

This is the round in which a good 
target archer using the under-jaw 
anchor finds it difficult to compete 
against the instinctive shooter. A tar- 
get archer shooting a field roving 
round uses this first arrow as a rang- 
ing shot to determine elevation and 
considers himself lucky if the first ar- 
row hits the scoring face of the target. 


The archer then shoots the remain- 
ing arrows confident that he or she 
knows the range for that particular 
target. Using this method a target 
archer may compile a good total 
score in a field roving round but or- 
dinarily he cannot expect to place 
high in the list in the broadhead 
round. A beginner who decides to 
use a high or cheek anchor should 
develop good shooting form at a fixed 
distance on a practice target. Once 
accuracy is obtained which is proof 
that shooting form has been acquired 
the archer should move from one 
spot to another on each shot, varying 
his or her distance from the target 
and through constant practice learn 
to deliver his arrows to the mark re- 
gardless of the distance. 





Pennsylvania 
Resident and Non-Resident Hunting 
Licenses Issued By County 














NON- 
RESI- 
RESIDENT DENT 
COUNTIES 1950 1950 
AF. D.V an 

ne 5,646 ( 47— ..) 
Alleah 61,294 ( 288— 8) 159 
12,900 ( 55— 5) 72 
13,217 ( 29— 16) 278 
7,504 ( 38— 4) 339 
22,601 ( 137— 6) 50 
16,721 ( 185— ..) 169 
9,175 ( 47— 17) 588 
9,604 ( 265— 4) 814 
12,329 ( 3—..) 104 
22,522 ( 63— 20) 143 
1,550 ( 24— 1) 206 
5,993 ( 59— 2) 65 
10,956 ( 48— 9) 114 
13,092 ( 40— 6) 423 
8,206 ( 45— 7) 241 
Clearfield ....... 14,512 ( 93— 7) 326 
SSR 7,416 ( 77— 5) 119 
Columbia ....... 8,258 ( 87— 2) 87 
Crawford ....... 13,467 ( 47— 10) 443 
Cumberland 12,871 ( 261— 1) 53 
ee 19,203 ( 543— 10) 175 
Delaware ....... 1,656 ( 61— ..) 171 
pe 5,897 ( 29—..) 290 
MIG UN ee va coos 22,424 ( 72— 9) 709 
ye 17,674 ( 109— 12) 154 
DEED i nc5s4000.0 1 ( ...— 2) 463 
Ee 10,439 ( 118— 1) 372 
| 2,041 ( 20— 4) 93 
ae 4,454 ( 24— 6) 75 
Huntingdon .... 7,213 ( 61— 9) 152 
a 11,238 ( 59— 13) 198 
Jefferson ....... 10,737 ( 35— 9) 762 
Juniata ......... 2,763 ( 1— 3) 29 
Lackawanna .... 14,138 ( 102— 16) 205 





The End 

Lancaster ...... 26,680 ( 1l11— 3) 163 
Lawrence ....... 10,918 ( 55— 4) 959 
Lebanon ........ 10,154 ( 141— 4) 33 
Oe” ers 12,277 ( 143— 7) 82 
PR 30,103 ( 248— ..) 397 
Lycoming ...... 15,504 ( 136— 10) 291 
MIGMOOM ... 2.00 10,447 ( 61— 1) 1,320 
ee 14,367 ( 56— 4) 1,569 
(ee ae 7,691 ( 113— 7) 
) | 5,823 ( 35— 1) 515 
Montgomery .... 20,931 ( 69— 2) 53 
MEGESOUF .ncccses 2,081 ( 33— 1) 23 
Northampton ... 15,818 ( 79—..) 701 
Northumberland. 13,460 ( 63— 5) 57 
We 2, vata c ss cs 4,002 ( 28— 1) 30 
Philadelphia .... 22,117 ( 544— ..) 578 
BU, ik dia osacdiin: & anos 1,553 ( 21— 2) 1,517 
pee a eee 3,919 ( 32— 3) 1,100 
Schuylkill ...... 19,653 ( 96— 9) 61 
EE 6a oro a4 ins 3,654 ( 19— 2 21 
Somerset ........ 12,768 ( 106— 13) 308 
SuURSVOR .. «oo s.000 1,422 ( 30— 1) 52 
Susquehanna ... 4,755 ( 26—..) 275 
are 7,219 ( 31— 2) 648 
| aes 3,794 ( 44— 6) 26 
WOM oo oie 9,666 ( 73— 1) 554 
WOOGIE Tv cdiceccaie 6,383 ( 29— 8) 1,338 
Washington .... 18,502 ( 31— 3) 38 
. =e 4,632 ( 28— 2) 485 
Westmoreland .. 31,237 ( 103— 9) 218 
Wyoming ....... 2,794 ( 17—..) 108 
Eo daachlcloku's 22,006 ( 125— ..) 405 
Dept. of Revenue 870 ( ...— ..) 2,551* 

TOU os unde 808,171 (5898—325)** 26,001* 





*Includes 5 alien Non-Resident Hunters’ 
Licenses. 

** The figures in parenthesis indicate ‘‘Free 
Licenses Issued to Members of the Armed 
Forces and Disabled Veterans”’#, which are 
included under column “Resident Licenses.” 

A.F. indicates Armed Forces; D.V., Disabled 
Veterans. 

# The 1949 General Assembly authorized the 
issuance of ‘Free licenses to Disabled Vet- 
erans. 
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By Ed Shearer 


OW that we are in the deer sea- 

son rifles seem to be the chief 
topic of conservation wherever sport- 
ing goods are sold. Maybe the fact 
that so many of our old favorite rifles 
have passed or are passing out of the 
picture with no new ones to replace 
them, may have something to do with 
it, but the subject seems hotter this 
year than usual. 

Then again I suspect that the new 
generation of deer hunters has _ be- 
come sufficiently experienced to begin 
to cock a critical eye at the alluring 
pictures painted by the advertise- 
ments. In short, psychological adertis- 
ing is beginning to run up against 
personal experience—which is gen- 
erally bad for the advertiser. 

It seems to work something like 
this: Man being naturally a gregar- 
ious animal, the majority of deer 
hunters belong to camps or hunt in 
parties made up of friends or fellow 
workmen. Then they proceed to drive 
sundry chunks of scenery, mostly bad, 
until they kill a deer or become ex- 
hausted. In the latter case they stand 
or sit around with the fond hope that 
some one else will chase one their 
way. Stillhunting, or what passes for 
it nowadays, is very much in the 
minority. 

Now there is no more bashful citi- 
zen in the big woods than a white- 
tail when he makes up his mind that 
someone is trying to put the 
“Whammy” on him. He has a perfect 
memory for the thickest cover and 
with the continual banging, howling 
and shouting going on around him, 
that’s where he stays. 

If you hanker for the sound of 
steaks sizzling in the skillet someone 


Strictly 


Buk 9 
Rif. 


has to dig him out of the thick stuf. 
This the average crew does or tries 
to. This digging out process is where 
the novice, now ripening into the 
skilled performer, through bungling 
and lost opportunities starts to get 
the idea that he has been “sold down 
the river” with his long range scope. 
sighted Super Duper. 

This germ of suspicion starst grow. 
ing when he figures the ranges the 
diggers and stoppers are killing their 
deer. That night in camp he declaims, 
“T’ heck with this long-nosed gim. 
mick; I'm goin’ to get me a brush 

un.” 

This Fall at a sportsmen’s gathering 
I listened to a lively discussion on this 
very subject. “What makes the brush 
gun?” one asked. “How about an 
article on that?” asked another. 

Well, as a gun editor is subject to 
the will of his readers here is my 


‘idea of a brush rifle, as born out of 


experience and of many failures. 
In the brush and pole stage timber 
such as the East offers, shooting is 
usually at close range. In_ general, 
these conditions call for offhand 
shooting although occasionally a 
kneeling or sitting shot will be had. 
The rifle should be light, finely 
balanced and short for very fast han- 
dling. It should have another thing 
that is vital in this type shooting- 
pointability. . Manufacturer's — today 
avoid mentioning that in their ad- 
vertising because so few of their rifles 
have it. Long experience in the brush 
and in exhibition shooting taught me 
the value of this point. You wouldn't 
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take a poorly pointing shotgun into 
the brush for birds and the same goes 
for a rifle. 

Balance is important too. The more 
evenly you get the gun weight dis- 
tributed between both hands the 
faster it will handle, allowing more 
time for an accurate aim. A rifle 
should be as streamlined as possible 
so that it won’t catch on brush or 
clothing when you are in a hurry. 


The stock will be shorter and have 
more drop than will be found on 
most bolt action guns today, which 
reflects the target shooters influence. 
There are no prone positions in the 
brush. It should have shotgun fit. I 
learned this the hard way. 

The late Virgil Richards of Rem- 
ington (then with Winchester) was 
deer hunting with me. There were 
ten of us strung out on a path lead- 
ing across a flat, Virgil was about 15 
feet behind me. I was shooting the 
then new .270 Winchester, with gun 
carried back against my shoulder, 
barrel pointing straight up like a 
bird hunter. 

I saw the lead man stop and hold 
his hand up. Then things started 
happening. A big 8 point buck boiled 
out of the brush and headed for the 
hole in the line between Virgil and 
me. There were ten feet of safe angle 
to shoot in, and I tried to shoot by 
pointing. That long stock hit my 
shoulder and I shot over the top of 
the buck at 8 feet; Virgil, shooting 
that natural pointing model 86 Win- 
chester 34 magazine .33 cal. downed 
him. The 200 grain slug broke both 
shoulders and went on out. 

The stock should have a shotgun 
butt with some type of non slip butt 
plate and enough pitch to make it 
Stay put on the shoulder while 
operating the action. 

The barrel should have a maxi- 
mum length of 24 inches, with 20 or 
22 inches preferred. The important 
thing is that it should be straight or 
with a very slight taper to allow the 
lowest possible mounting of the sights. 


One of the great virtues of the old 
model Winchesters and Marlins lever 
actions with full octagon barrel was 
the low mounting of the sights. The 
level top of the barrel helped align 
the eye with the sights and the target, 
as well as prevent canting the rifle. 


The builders of the “Old Ken- 
tucky” rifle knew, this which was the 
reason those old time rifle barrels 
were invariably. octagon. Any ex- 
perienced hunter knows that over- 
shooting is the greatest single cause 
of misses in the brush. Our modern 
rifles with their slender, tapered bar- 
rels and high ramp front sights are 
particularly bad offenders in this re- 
spect. 

In brush shooting properly de- 
signed open sights come into their 
own. They should be coarse enough 
for instant aim. The rear sight should 
be flat tipped, with a notch wide 
enough for side checks. The notch 
should be deep enough to avoid over 
shooting on fast shots. The wide 
Shallow V used on English double 
barreled express rifles are very good 
in this respect. The BIG aperture 
rear sights are only a whisper behind. 
These sights should be shot with both 
eyes open. ; 

The action should permit a very 
fast second shot. I don’t believe in a 
fusilade of futile lead; I’m a very firm 
believer in making the first shot 
count. It generally is your best shot. 
But in thick cover, a solid hit may 
slow the animal or put him down 
momentarily. In either case he won't 
be in sight long or cover will inter- 
vene. The automatic, which is illegal 
in Pennsylvania, is the fastest action 
with the pump and lever close be- 
hind. The bolt action is the slowest of 
the repeaters. 

Because a good many shots will be 
straightaways and in heavy brush the 
high velocity cartridges are ruled out. 
I’ve seen too many failures under 
these conditions due to either blow- 
ing up on brush or failing in pene- 
tration on the animal. 
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On one occasion I shot a_ buck 
squarely between the hams with a 
.30/06 with 150 grain bullet at 3000 
feet per second—distance go yards. 
He was going strong when the next 
watcher downed him with a shoulder 
shot from a 200 grain .33 bullet. The 
150 grain went to pieces in the deer’s 
stomach. I mention this shot because 
it is often said this load is deadly even 
on a stomach shot. Sometimes it is! 

What is needed is a long heavy 
bullet at not over 2500 feet per second 
velocity. It should have a round soft 
nose or a flat point. This is the only 
type bullet that will take small brush 
or limbs with a reasonable certainty 
of arriving. At high velocities these 
bullets tend to break up and lose 
their penetration. 

Some cartridges that I have used 
and seen used under these condi- 
tions and have given fair to good per- 
formance are: .30/30, .32 special, 
including the Remington rimless 
series of similar calibers with 170 
grain round-nosed soft points. The 
.35 Remington and .33 Winchester 
are close to being tops for this work 
on deer and bear. I have shot several 
deer under these conditions and 
never had a failure in gun or am- 
munition. The bullets used were 200 
grain round and flat-nosed at about 
2200 feet per second velocity. 

The .30/40 Krag 220 grain round- 
nosed bullet at 2200 feet per second 
and the same bullet in the .30/06 
at around 2400 feet per second give 
fine results. 

The .348 Winchester with the 250 
grain at 2350 feet per second should 
be a honey but the rifle is a bit on 
the heavy side for fast handling. 

The .303 Savage with the 190 grain 
at close to 2000 feet per second does 
a good job. The .300, if loaded with 
an 180 grain round-nosed bullet at 
2370 feet per second, is close to the 


top, due chiefly to the fine pointi 
qualities of the model 99 rifle tha 
Savage builds to handle this cartrid 

The 6.5mm Mannlicher, with the 
160 grain round-nosed bullet, and 
the 7mm with the 175 grain bulles 
do a fair job, but the 8mm with the 
236 grain bullet is better. I mention 
these because many finely balanced 
rifles are built for them. For the 
man who will put in some time jp 
dry practice can get by with a bolt 
action although he never can obtain 
the speed of the pump or lever action, 

With the exception of the 6.5mm 
and the .348 Winchester I have killed 
or have been in on the killing of a 
minimum of ten deer for each of 
these calibers. In general they will 
go through making good wound 
channels. They seldom stop deer hit 
too far back on a broadside shot but 
will leave a good blood trail. 

It’s on quartering or raking shots 
that they are so superior, driving 
through to the chest cavity. 

These rifles should be sighted to 
shoot center at 100 yards. Their tra- 
jectory will then run around an inch 
or less. There will be times when 
only a deer’s head will be visible 
from behind a stump or tree. Some- 
times heavy limbs or brush give you 
only a small space to get a bullet 
through. That's when you don't 
want to guess at your bullet's tra 
jectory; you want your bullet close 
to your line of sight. You can learn 
to hold over on the occasional long 
shot. 

Now, like any other class of rifles 
these are not entirely faultless but by 
their virtues are they known. The 
more you use rifles under all condi- 
tions the quicker you reach the con- 
clusion that the mythical all-around 
rifle is only another word for com- 
promise. 

. . The End 
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Kitchen hacks Wt Small Game 


By Grace O. Beach 


— properly cooked game is 
a most delicious food, far sur- 
passing in flavor any8domestic meats. 
Their flavor is no doubt due to the 
fact that most game animals and 
birds and vegetarians, living on wild 
seeds, nuts, berries and greens that 
row in field and woods. 

Wild game can provide such de- 
lightful meals that it is regrettable 
to hear so many sportsmen complain 
that their lady fair can’t cook game 
fit to eat. 

Recently, a man who operates a gar- 
bage collection agency made _ the 
statement that he hated to see hunt- 
ing season roll around, even though 
he enjoyed the sport, because it made 
his blood boil to see the great amount 
of game that found its way into the 
garbage can, much of it never even 
reaching a cooking pan. 

With food prices what they are 
and most of us finding it extremely 
difficult to stretch our dollars to meet 
our needs, it is a great shame to 
waste this food. Many of us welcome 
it as a budget stretcher beside pro- 
viding new, unusual and tasty repasts. 

It is true that very few cook books 
usually found in the modern home 
today contain recipes for cooking 
game, but that seems small excuse 
for the waste of game, for recipes 
can be obtained from many sources 
for little if any cost. 

This month our column will be de- 
voted to recipes for cooking small 
game, so that readers of GAME News 
will not be without recipes for pre- 
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paring it \into tasty delicious meals 
that will be enjoyed by all the family. 
It is.hoped that none of our follow- 
ers consign game to the garbage can. 

Since rabbit is one of the? most 
popular of the small game animals 
and brought home most often by the 
sportsmen, we will start with them. 
Try fixing rabbit this way for a new 
taste delight. 


Roast Rabbit 


Take one rabbit that has been 
skinned and cleaned. Cut the rabbit 
into sections, roll in flour and brown 
in hot fat. When brown remove 
rabbit to roaster and place over 
rabbit the slices of one orange and 
two or three slices of lemon. Add 
two small green peppers chopped fine, 
1 tablespoonful of chopped celery, 
a bay leaf, and a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley. Over all pour a cup 
of broth or a cup of bouillion, to 
which you have added a pinch of 
ginger. Cover and roast in a moderate 
oven until the meat is tender, basting 
frequently. 


Hunters Pie 


Cut a cleaned rabbit into sections, 
roll in flour and brown in hot fat. 
Put browned rabbit in kettle, barely 
cover with water, add a bay leaf and 
about 10 or 12 leaves of Rosemary. 
Season with salt and pepper, cover 
and simmer until meat is tender. Re- 
move meat from liquid and take meat 
from bones. Cut into cubes or pieces 
about 1 inch square. Place in greased 
baking casserole and add to it one 
cup diced cooked carrots, one cup 
diced cooked potatoes and one small 
buffet can of peas. Melt three table- 
spoonfuls of butter in a skillet and 
in it saute two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped green pepver, two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped onion and two 
tablespoonfuls of chopped | celery. 
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When they are tender add to the 
mixture in the casserole together with 
a tablespoonful of chopped parsley. 
If you like a little use garlic, use 
one-half bud chopped or sprinkle 
with a little garlic salt. Mix the 
ingredients together and over all pour 
the liquid the rabbit was simmered 
in. If there is not sufficient liquid 
to just cover the ingredients, add 
some stock or bouillion to make 
enough liquid. Place the casserole in 
the oven at 450 degrees until it is 
bubbling hot. Then cover the top 
with biscuit cut in small sizes and 
bake until biscuits are done. This 
makes a good one dish meal and 
with salad, beverage and desert we 
believe your family will call for more 
of the same. 

Incidentally, squirrel can be fixed 
the same way, but since squirrels are 
smaller you will need two for the 
same proportions. 


Roast Pheasant 


Clean pheasant and disjoint and cut 
into sections as you would any bird, 
or if you prefer to roast bird whole 
and carve at table you can do it 
either way. Rub bird with flour, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper and 
place in roaster. Lay a few strips 
of bacon over bird and roast un- 
covered. Start the bird at 450 de- 
grees for 15 minutes then reduce 
heat to 250 degrees for balance of 
cooking time. Roast uncovered, bast- 
ing occasionally. When the bird is 
nearly done, add two cups of red 
claret wine and continue cooking, 
basting frequently until tender. 


Pheasant in Casserole 

Clean and cut up pheasant. Roll in 
flour and season with salt, pepper and 
poultry seasoning. Cook in hot bacon 
fat until nicely browned on all sides, 
place in greased casserole. Now chop 
two onions and saute until golden 
brown in the fat the pheasant was 
fried in, then stir in two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour put over this two cups 
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stock or clear soup and stir yngj 
thickened. Pour over pheasant in 
casserole and over the top lay several 
slices of sour apple. Cover and cook 
in moderate oven until tender, 


Broiled Grouse 


Singe prepared bird and wash thor. 
oughly, wipe dry with cloth. Brush 
bird with bacon fat or olive oil and 
season with salt and pepper. Place op 
greased broiler pan starting with the 
skin side down, broil for about ; 
minutes and then turn. Serve quickly 
on hot platter. 


Roast Wild Duck 


Dress and clean ducks, sprinkle 
with salt inside cavity. Then stuf 
duck with the following mixture; 
Soak 14 cup wild rice over night, 
then cook in boiling salted water 
until tender and fluffy. To this add 3 
tablespoons chopped celery, 1 table 
spoonful of chopped onion which 
have been sauted in butter, three 
tablespoonfuls of dried grated toasted 
bread, season with salt, pepper, 
poultry seasoning, a pinch of sage to 
taste, and mix well. Moisten all with 
about three tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, being careful not to get too 
moist. Pack this stuffing in the cavity 
of the bird lightly so that it will not 
be soggy, and sew up bird. Rub out 
side of bird with flour and salt and 
pepper and roast uncovered in a 
moderate oven about 375 degrees un- 
til tender. 


Serve this with an orange sauce, 
To make enough for one bird take 
6 tablespoonfuls of orange juice, 4 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, a little 
of the grated rind of the orange and 
three tablespoonfuls of current jelly. 
Mix all together and to this add 
powdered sugar to taste, this will re 
quire about one cup scant. Some 
people prefer to add a small amount 
of horseradish to this sauce, but we 
prefer it plain. 

. The End 
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Obed: ence 


By Herbert Kendrick 


HERE is no rightful place in the 
¥ field of hunting for the disobe- 
dient dog. The superlative glory of 
gunning is completely spoiled for the 
dog and his master if obedience has 
been omitted from the dog’s train- 
ing. Of all the tasks facing the dog 
handler, perhaps teaching his animal 
to obey him is most important. Gun 
dogs can cause you to grow grey 

rematurely by jumping up and plac- 
ing muddy feet on you or your guests, 
or refusing to come in when called, 
climbing over you in a restless man- 
ner when you're driving your car, 
and generally refusing to obey your 
commands. 

To simplify the tasks of teaching 
obedience or anything else for that 
matter, the handler must be _ thor- 
oughly conscious of his dog’s limited 
powers of understanding; be kind, 
patient, thoughtful and possess the 
animal's complete love and confi- 
dence. If the teacher is rough, loses 
his temper and punishes the pupil 
too harshly, it is highly possible the 
dog will not understand what he is 
expected to do, and the entire lesson 
will end in confusion. 

It is perfectly natural for a dog to 
want to jump up on his master show- 
ing his affection by getting his nose 
as close as possible to a man’s face. 
However, it is an annoying habit and 
can be cured without difficulty. 

As the dog approaches and puts his 
paws on you, hold them in one hand 
and speak affectionately. At the same 
time, firmly press your foot on his 
rear toes. This gentle pressure will 
cause him to quickly get down, and 
yet he cannot feel that you have mis- 
treated him. When he is on all fours, 


reach down and pat him. A few les- 
sons in this manner will break the 
habit and there will have been no 
breach of friendship between the dog 
and you. 

Howling and barking are unneces- 
sary habits that can be corrected 
quite easily if treatment is applied 
early and continued long enough. 
Chain the dog to its house and leave 
him alone until he starts the noise, 
then sneak up behind him, give a 
command to be quiet and the same 
time spank him with a rolled news- 
paper. The shock and simple pun- 
ishment will clearly show him your 
displeasure. Repeat the performance 
until he stops the habit. 

Muzzles are used on the persistent 
ones that ignore simple punishment. 
Apply the muzzle when he barks, re- 
move it when he behaves and he will 
soon learn that it is far more com- 
fortable to stop barking than to wear 
a tight muzzle. 

When your dog insists on chasing 
automobiles, get a couple of your 
friends to help. Have one drive the 
car and the other sit low in the back 
seat with a bucket of cold water. 
Drive slowly by the dog and when 
he approaches the car, dash the en- 
tire pail of water in his face. The 
shock and force of the water will 
make car chasing extremely unpleas- 
ant for him and it will take only a 
few treatments to cure him com- 
pletely. Pebbles or shot can be sub- 
stituted for water if the weather is 
cold. 

There are times when it is necessary 
to ask your dog to lie dow and if 
you train him early he will obey you 
without hesitation. Take him on a 
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leash, command him, “Down,” in a 
firm manner and at the same time 
press down on him until he lies. Do 
not allow him to arise until you give 
him the word, “Up.” After several 
lessons, make him lie down long 
enough for you to leave him alone in 
a room. Don’t expect perfection in 
one lesson and do not lose your tem- 
per when he rushes off and ignores 
your calls and commands, just so 
he eventually obeys you, reward him 
with a tidbit and/or affectionate pats. 

By all means teach your dog to 
heel. There are times when it is 
necessary to walk with your dog along 
the road, on sidewalks or in heavily 
congested areas, and the man who 
allows his dog to pull him along or 
gets -him wound up in the leash, 
makes an embarrassing situation for 
himself. 
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Have the dog walk at your side 
and give him the command to “Hegj” 
If he walks faster and inches up 
ahead, rap him lightly with the leash 
A limber, keen switch properly ap 
plied will keep him in line. Do Not 
allow him to break from you at an 
time until he is thoroughly trained, 
He will soon learn you expect 
obedience; he learns what you want 
him to do and he wants to please 
you. 


A dog’s greatest pleasure . is the 
praise and affection from his master 
and the task of dog training would 
be greatly simplified if more trainer 
would spend more time showing the 
dog what they want and less time 
in harsh, rough punishment. 


The End 
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By L. J. Kopp 


HIS year the majority of trappers 

throughout Pennsylvania are 
again looking forward to an open 
muskrat season. As a result of a closed 
season on this little fur bearer last 
year, they have increased consider- 
ably in all areas which normally pro- 
duce muskrats, and have also moved 
into various streams where they had 
been unknown in previous years. 
And so with a greatly increased musk- 
rat population, together with a 
whetted aspiration after a_ closed 
season, there will probably be as 
much excitement, and expectations 
among trappers as there usually is 
among deer hunters, on the first of 
December. 

What kind of traps to use for 


MWhiskrat 


Trapping 


muskrat trapping is probably one 
of the most frequent questions asked 
by young trappers. 

For many years the No. 1 trap has 
been accepted as the proper size for 
muskrats. These traps are made by 
various trap manufacturers in both 
long spring and under spring style. 
There is very little difference in per 
formance between these two types. 

Frequently traps are set at places 
where the water is not deep enough 
for the muskrat to drown itself. In 
such cases the trapped muskrat 
usually escapes. Some of these fre 
quent escapes can be prevented by 
setting the trap in about three inches 
of water, allowing the muskrat to 
swim over the trap with its front feet, 
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and be caught on a hind leg. Musk- 
rats caught on a hind leg seldom 
escape. 

Because of this animal’s habit of 
escaping from traps, manufacturers 
have designated a trap especially for 
muskrat trapping. These traps are 
known by such trade names as Shur- 
Hold, and Stop-Loss. While similar 
to ordinary No. 1 traps, they are de- 
signed primarily to prevent muskrats 
from escaping, regardless of the 
waters depth. 

It would therefore be a good idea 
for a trapper to buy some of both 
types of, traps, and as such have a 
suitable trap for any good set loca- 
tion that may be found along the 
stream, regardless of the water’s depth. 

The No. 114 trap is also a very 
popular trap among muskrat trap- 
pers, since this trap will usually 
secure a higher grip than the No. 1. 
At the same time the No. 114 trap 
may also be used for mink, coon, and 
skunk trapping. 


Where to set traps for muskrats is 
comparatively simple, since muskrats 
limit their activities to such places 
where they find sufficient food, and 
clean water. Productive sets are then 
made wherever one notes muskrat 
sign, such as tracks, droppings, etc. 
Contrary to general opinion, traps 
should not at any time be set in musk- 
rat dens. Personally I never bother to 
look for dens, much less set my traps 
in them. 


Overhanging stream banks offer ex- 
cellent places for traps. Quite fre- 
quently one will find a well worn 
path under such overhanging banks, 
and one or several traps placed in 
the water under such banks will catch 
many muskrats. 


Coons will also travel underneath 
such banks, and it is not surprising 
if one will catch several well furred 
December coons. 

_Rocks or logs which one often finds 
situated along stream banks in such 


a way as to form a narrow passageway 
between them and the bank of the 
stream, are also very good set loca- 
tions. 


It may be helpful to know that 
muskrats travel along the edge of the 
stream at all such places where the 
current of the water is too strong for 
the muskrat to swim easily. Traps 
may be placed on each side of the 
stream at a point where the faster 
current begins. Place a good sized 
rock in the water, away from the 
bank so as to form a narrow passage 
for the muskrat to enter, and place 
a trap directly between the rock and 
the bank. ~ 

Frequently one will find a large 
rock, or old log lying in the stream 
which is literally covered with musk- 
rat droppings. From one two three 
traps set around such a muskrat rest- 
ing place will catch numerous musk- 
rats. If the water is too deep around 
the resting place, flat stones may be 
placed in the water around the rock 
or log, and traps can be set on these 
flat stones. 

Muskrats slides, or paths which 
are regularly used by muskrats dur- 
ing the Fall while feeding and stor- 
ing up food, also offer good set loca- 
tions. 

At these slides, as at all other loca- 
tions, traps should be set level, not 
on an angle, and should be set so 
that they are covered by from one 
to three inches of water. 

Another helpful idea is to set all 
traps in such a manner that the trap 
spring points upstream. Muskrats 
usually travel along the banks while 
going upstream, and are more in- 
clined to swim downstream, away 
from the banks, while returning to 
their dens after feeding. The idea is 
that with the trap spring pointing up- 
stream, there is less likelihood that 
the released spring will knock the 
muskrat’s foot away from the trap. 


There are several changes which 
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can be made on new traps to im- 
prove them. It is first of all-a good 
idea to let new traps lay out in the 
wet grass for several days and nights 
so that they will rust just enough to 
give them a dark red-brown color. 
Such traps are not as easily noticed 
by the casual passerby who often de- 
velops into a trap thief. 

The other important thing is to 
add extension chains to the short 
chain with which new traps are 
equipped. Muskrat traps should be 
equipped with at least 30-inch chains. 
Three feet is not too long. I have 
often wondered why trap manufac- 
turers do not attach longer chains to 
at lesat some No. 1 traps, for I 
honestly believe that more muskrat 
fur is lost each year as a result of 
short chains, than by any other means. 

When using ordinary No. 1 traps 
for muskrats it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the chain be long enough to 
allow the trapped animal to swim 
out into deep water for a distance 
of at least four feet. Five or six feet 
is even better. A muskrat which is 
allowed to swim out into the stream 
for a distance of about five feet, will 
not be able to again swim back that 
same distance to shore. It will tire 
out, and drown in the process, and 
that is what a good trapper wants. 
With a short chain a muskrat will be 
allowed to swim out as far as the 
chain reaches. which is about three 
feet, but it will also be able to swim 
back to shallow water, and the net 
result is usually a lost muskrat. 

The next important point is to 
properly anchor muskrat traps. Stakes 
are often difficult to use where stream 
beds are rocky. Probably the very 
test anchor would be a stone about 
one foot or more long, three to four 
inches wide, and about an inch to 
two inches thick. 

Traps are then fastened to such 
stones with wire. First however it is 


necessary to cut slight notches gp 
all four edges of the stone to preven; 
the wire from slipping off. Theg 
notches naturally are-~made in the 
center of the stone. 

Unless it is necessary to carry such 
anchors for some distance, do not be 
afraid to use heavy stones. It is q 
good idea however to use flat stones 
rather then round ones. A flat stone 
will remain in its position in the 
event of a flood, while a round one 
might possibly be rolled downstream 
by the force of flood water. 

After a trap has been fastened to 
such a stone, it may be lifted and 
swung out into the stream just far 
enough so that a muskrat will not be 
able to crawl out onto bare ground 
for more than a few inches. Care 
must be taken however that the trap 
chain is not suspended in the water, 
If your trap chain is not lying on the 
ground, there is a_ possibility that 
weeds, and other debris will float 
downstream and cling to the trap 
chain. When this becomes too heavy 
it will pull your trap out of its 
proper position. 

After such traps have been set, it 
is sometimes a good idea to place a 
small stick out in deep water by 
merely pushing it into the mud about 
six inches. This should be done only 
when and if the water is ten inches 
or more deep. The trapped muskrat 
will generally swim out towards this 
stick and around it until the chain is 
completely wrapped up, and this as 
sures drowning. 

To insure good muskrat pelts they 
should not be shot. When a live 
muskrat is found in a trap, it is 
easily drowned by giving it a light 
tap on the nose, not on the head. 
If a fork stick is handy, it is an even 
better idea to merely hold the musk 
rat under water until drowned with- 
out hitting it. 

The End 
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e018), ar Supervisor, Farm-Game Cooperative Section 
Pe ey A oisivs os bs: an eeatena coma Supervisor, Food & Cover Section 
Wildlife Protection Division 
A Na oo 5,5 5 5: bas farm Tevsirera Siete sonal saree we wR InT eee IAT Tin CAGE Si SR eats oe Chief 
ee Wa 2h 5c045 sis 60 ain 40-0 K OOM SrA SSW vhciw panies Ore ate Asst. Chief 
MAROLD bL. PLASTERER ..c.c000c00s Supervisor, Bounty Claims Section 
Game Propagation Division 
es tae Cee EOD os. Kors ainw org DON weed ela & WOW adantwAE te eth Chief 
Ae oy er a ee ene Game Propagation Consultant 
WILDLIFE CONSERVATION DIVISIONS 
(Field) 


SoutHeast Divisrion—M. D. Stuart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NortHEast Divisron—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty Fort. 
Phone: Kingston 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Nor- 
thumberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL Diviston—M. E. Sherman, Supervisor, 21412 E. Water St., Lock Haven. 


Phone: 5400 ‘ 
a ata Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
SouTHCENTRAL Diviston—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 


hone: 872 
Adams, Bedford. Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NortHwrst Drviston—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 14 W. list St., 2nd Floor, S.S., 
Oil City. Phone: 4-6281 
aues. Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Jarren. 
SoutHwest Drviston—G. L. Norris, Supervisor. 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. Phone: 5f9 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington. Westmoreland. 
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(Federal kvgus:ativus on Waterfowl and other Migratory Game Birds may be 
secured from License Issuing Agents or Game Commission, when available) 

Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The opening h 
for bow hunting on October 15, small game on November 1 and buck hunting on December 3 wi) 
be 9:00 A. M. Otherwise, shooting hours daily are 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. but from July 2 tog ; 4 
tember 30 inclusive 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M. (All shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Time) 


BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
Bobwhite Quail cs Nov. 1 Nov 
Hungarian Partridges Lae sam Ty Nov. E 
hMuuea Grouse ; ee eee i: Nov. 
Wild Turkeys (see counties closed below)* .. ibe Nov 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only . me pena Nov. 
Rabbits, Cottontail : mite Nov. 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) ae Nov. Ss 
Squirrels, Red (closed October only) = pai All months except 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) .. sae eee Dec. 24 
Raccoons, by individual or hun 
Raccoons, by trapping* ..... debe : Feb. 1, 1952 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ..... es eee 1951: July 2 to Sept: 29 
1952: July 1 to Sept. 30 
Grackles (closed October only) aoe _ All months except Oct 
Bears, over one year old, by individual . De ata ag Nov. 19 ’ 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three ormore .. vein Nov. 19 
Bow and Arrow Season—Male with two or 
| more points to one antler (requires Hunt-| 
| ing License License) | 
by individual . pred." 
DEER ; 
|Regular Season—Male with two or more points] 
to one antler, by individual* .. | 
|Antlerless Season—(requires Hunting License] 
and Antlerless Deer License) by individuals* | 5a, lardeate 
NO OPEN SEASON—(Hen Pheasants, Cub Bears, Elk and Spike Bucks) 
FURBEARERS: 
Skunks and Opossums ........ . ais Unlim‘ted .... Unprotected to Sept. 1, 52 
Minks and Otters ; Perey Unlimited .... Nov. 5 : 
Unlim‘ted .... Dec. 1 Jan. 15, '52 
2 2 Feb. 15, ’52 .. Mar. 1, Ge 
SPECIAL REGULATIONS* ; 
POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally killed small game shall mean not more 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeedin 
day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless 
where held, stored or found in possession. E 
TURKEYS, COUNTIES CLOSED TO HUNTING—Adams, Armstrong, Fayette, Greene, Mercer, Som-” 
erset, Venango, Westmoreland and York. In addition, that vart of Cambria west of Highway 
Routes 271 and 56; that part of Cumberland south of U. S. Highway Route No. 11 to the west) 
shore of the Susquehanna River; and that part of Franklin south and east of U. S. Highway 
Route No. 11 are closed ; 
RACCOONS—Hunting season begins at 7 A. M. on the first day, and ends at Noon on last day (see) 
instructions below concerning trapping). May be hunted day or night, Sundays excepted. The 
season limit applies to hunting and trapping combined. 
DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill mor 
than one deer during the three combined 1951 seasons, whether hunting individually or with; 
a camp or hunting party. A Special Archery License is required during bow and arrow season,) 
issued only by Dept. of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are 
issued by County Treasurers and the Dept. of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $1.10, and valid) 
only in the County for which issued. Farm occupants permitted by law to hunt without @) 
license may also hunt for Antlerless Deer during the Antlerless Season on the same land as for 
other game. See Digest issued with hunting license for details. Under the law, no application® 
for an Antlerless Deer License shall be approved, or license issued, to a non-resident prior to 7 
November 14, or after December 13, 1951. q 
BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Non-residents may not trap beavers. One? 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of any 
beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereof.) 
Tags must be kept above ice or water line to facilitate identification without disturbing traps. 
Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed of 
until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County where trapped. 
TRAPPING—tTraps for furbearers and raccoons not to be placed, staked or set before 7 A. M. On) 
the first day of the open seasons. The season on the last date indicated for Trapping closes at} 
12 o'clock Noon on last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. a 
SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. (7-10-51) 
REGULATIONS FOR UPLAND GAME FIXED BY PENNA. GAME COMMISSION 
AT MEETING JULY 5, 1951. 
1951 HUNTING LICENSE IS VALID SEPT. 1, 1951 TO AUG. 31, 1952, BOTH DATES INCLUSIVE 








